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excellent reasons 
for GAS HEAT in the candy 
business 








Working on as narrow a profit margin as does the 





candy industry, economies must be sought in effi- 
cient production management. Gas affords the 


most economical method of producing heat, and 





thus promotes lower costs and longer profits. 


Candy making is a chemical operation. Wherever 
chemistry is involved, accurate heat control is 


imperative. Gas heat is capable of minutely 


Have you 


accurate control and application. Thus again wet ser 

copy o e 

Gas Heat is the logical one for candy making. ee 
as ea 
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IN SOAP 


as in all packaging— 





THE LEADERS 


Pneumatic Machines 


Lux, Ivory, Duz, 20 Mule Team, Prides, Super-Suds — 
these are names to conjure with in the soap industry. 
Together, their productions represent billions of pack- 
ages yearly. 


Keeping pace with production, holding down waste 
and costs in their tremendous packaging operations is a 
major problem to them. Significant is the fact that they 
have all chosen the same method as the most efficient 
answer to their packaging needs . . . Pneumatic Scale 
Le Packaging Machinery. 


‘aundering 


af washing dishec 


Not only in soap, but in practically every packaging in- 
dustry, the largest producers employ this same method of 
packaging their product. As a manufacturer of packaged 
goods, no matter what your output, the efficiency of 
your packaging operations is a matter that vitally influ- 
ences sales, good will, and profits . . . If you are con- 
templating the purchase of packaging machinery, if you 
desire to increase the efficiency of any phase of your 
packaging operations you can do no better than to 
investigate the advantages of this system that has the 
endorsement of America’s most successful producers. 


Write for a copy of “An Interview,” an unusual pres- 
entation of the qualifications of the Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation and its ability to serve you. 





PNEUMATIC MACHINES 


Carton Feeders—Bottom Sealers—Lining Machines—Weighing 

Machines (Net and Gross)—Top Sealers—Wrapping Machines 

(Tight and Wax)— Capping Machines —Labeling Machines — 

Vacuum Filling Machines (for liquids or semi-liquids) — Auto- 

matic Capping Machines — Automatic Cap Feeding Machines 
Tea Ball Machines 


NEUMATIC SCALE 
ACKAGING MACHINERY 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD., NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 

Branch Offices in New York, 26 Cortlandt Street; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue; 

San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S. W., and 9 Whitehall, 
London, England 
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THE LOWEST PRICES IN REO HISTORY NOW PREVAIL 


REO- 


Now Better than Ever: 


Bar-protected Radiators 
Heavier Fenders 
Safety Glass Windshields 


Dual Wheel Equipment and 


4-speed Transmissions 
(Available all Models) 


Cowl Lights and New 
Hardware 


Slip-Proof Running Boards 
Mud Scrapers 
Four Striking Color Options 
Modernized Hub Caps 
New Upholstery Trim 


Extensive Use of Chromium 
Plate 





PRICES— 
8895 to $2525 
Chassis F.O. B. Lansing, Michigan 


SPEED WAGONS 


eee: 


Say ae . 
PORSELESLLECINCT 


fe ——— aca 








ANY new and exclusive REO refinements, coupled with a 
record low price on the REO TONNER, have established 
new high standards of truck value. 


Compare REO economy and long life factors—all-day speed on 
the highways and unrivaled agility in traffic; long-wearing 
chrome-nickel iron cylinder block and special alloy ‘“‘Lo-Ex’’ 
pistons; REO-designed transmissions; the most effective brakes 
known to trucking; specially designed frames and springs; 
magazine oilers! 

REO chassis and body combinations meet 95% of all haulage needs. 
See the latest REO SPEED WAGONS AND TRUCKS. Your REO 


dealer will gladly show how they will meet your requirements. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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SERVING MODERN 
TRANSMISSION NEEDS 


Plants conspicuous for their highly successful use of the 
group drive for efficient, economical power distribution 
have in a majority of cases selected American Pulleys 


and Hangers. 


There are good reasons for this preference. American 
products, scientifically correct for the particular duties 
\\ they are to perform in the carefully studied transmission 
| y systems of today, possess characteristics that are vital. 
ERIC ; : ' 
AM el | For instance, American Pressed Steel Shafting Pulleys 


SPRUCOLITE 
PULLEYS 





are designed with great strength, yet are pounds lighter 























re 





in weight, reducing the dead load on shafting. Thin 
A-braced arms cut the air instead of fanning it. American 
Shafting Pulleys possess a higher coefficient of friction 
at high speeds due to the exclusive grooved air escape 
that dissipates the air cushion under belt. More depend- 
able, they withstand greater stresses and eliminate 
costly interruptions in production schedules. 


Ask any dealer about American Transmission Products; 

American Shafting Pulleys and Hangers; Sprucolite 

= Motor Pulleys; American Wedgbelt Drives; or write 
m= = for further information. 

AM ERICA 


ae hy THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY | 


Bradgate Bae 4200 WISSAHICKON AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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General Seafoods Corp., one of the largest packaged 
fish producers—find process water chlorination pays. 


f you are keen to eliminate spoil- 
age look to your process water. Is 
it contaminated? 


If it is, it’s a sure source of spoilage. 
But—it can be chlorinated and 50 
cents a million gallons is a small pre- 
mium to pay for absolutely pure 
process water. 


Throughout the world two hundred 
million lives are safeguarded from 








THIS QUESTION OF SPOILAGE 


chlorination. Drinking water in over 
thirty-five hundred American munici- 
palities is daily sterilized with W &T 


chlorinators. 


Why not give your products and your 
customers this same protection? 


We will gladly tell you how. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK, N. J. 











water borne disease because of offices IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
A Product of 
“The only safe water is a sterilized water” 
Ce TTT UT TTTITITITITI MITT eC 
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Increase Drying Capacities and Lower 
Costs... with this Modern Equipment | 


Improved uniform product—increased capacities under all climat- 
ic conditions—lowered fuel and power costs—negligible mainte- 
nance—these are the guarantee offered by Galland-Henning’s 41 
years of experience in building and installing all types of Rotary 
Continuous and Batch Dryers . ... Complete engineering service 
available to give every job special attention—Let us figure with 
you on possible equipment, regardless of tonnage requirement. 
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Wet Grains 
Tank 


Ory Grains 


Hopper Vapor Flue 
Blower Pipe Agitator 
Openings where Hopper Bottom 
Dry Grains — Casting. 
Discharge 
5 Wet Grains 
Dry Grains Valve 
Packer 
Wet Grains 
Press 
Water Trap 
Feed End 








Hopper into Blower Motor g Stands Removable Removable 
which Dry Grains Drier and Bearing Gear 
Discharge Rollers Rings Ring 


s 


Typical installation of a wet grains dryer. Arrangement 
best suited to lowest processing cost at this particular plant. 


Users say: (1) “Have nothing but praise for —_ purchased from you. The cost of operation 


the efficiency and simplicity of opera- is exceedingly low and the product is ex- 
tion of Galland-Henning Dryers.” cellent. We do not feel your equipment 
(2)“The six dryers purchased for our facto- or service can be improved upon.” 


ries are highly satisfactory in every re- (4) “Product of our Galland-Henning Dryers is 
spect. They turn out a high grade of exceptionally uniform, of good color and well 
pomace at a very low operating cost.” dried. There is no maintenance cost to speak 
(3) “We are well pleased with the five dryers | of and operation is simple and profitable.” 


Be 







(EA REE RE OE SS TT 
MANUFACTURING - 777 COMPANY 
2705 South 3Ist Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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A message to the 


Sales managers 
of America 


...and some points of interest to 
Advertising Managers as well 


N YOUR desire to do a bang-up job of 

increasing sales during 1931 have you over- 
looked or failed to analyze properly this 
important factor in the distribution of your 
product — your package design? 


Package design has a vital influence on sales. 
You will find such concerns as the Kraft 
Cheese Company, Swift & Company, General 
Foods Corporation, Jewel Tea Company and 
other leading manufacturers rapidly discard- 
ing package designs that handicap sales and 
adopting new containers of proper construction 


and design. 


We are now redesigning containers for six 
nationally known manufacturers. Improve- 
ments we are recommending involve changes 
in color scheme — package construction — 
typography— illustrative matter—and method 
of packing. All these technical and sometimes 
psychological points are based on analysis by 


Sutherland specialists. 


Have you mentally “stood aside” and con- 
sidered your own packages from a purely 
unbiased standpoint? Have you ever tried to 
learn what your prospective buyers think about 


10 


them? If not, we urge you to take advantage 
of this opportunity to do so. 


We maintain what we call a “Packaging 
Laboratory.” This is the first time we have 
offered the services of this department to other 
than buyers of Sutherland containers. We 
invite you to let us prepare a clear and candid 
analysis of your package. 


It is not the function of this department to act 
as a fault-finding guild, but rather to consider 
carefully what is good or what is in need of 
improvement in any package submitted to the 
“Laboratory.” Where improvements are 
recommended, tangible ways and means of 
bringing them about will be included in the 
survey. 


You are placed under no obligation whatever 
in requesting one of these surveys. You may 
accept or reject the findings as you see fit, 
although we will be glad to continue comments 
on any points set forth. 


Simply mail a sample of your package (either 
in use or proposed) with a letter signed by 
yourself or another officer of your company. 
Address Department of Design, Suther- 
land Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Your time is limited—the crowds pas- 
sing up and down the street keep 
moving. Buyers going in and out the 
store do not take time to linger. 
Window shoppers pause and then 
pass on. 


The average window shopping time 
is only eleven seconds. These brief 
moments are all you have for your 
store -front appeal. They represent 
the entire interval for your point-of- 
purchase sales talk. 


No time for idle words. No place for elab- 
orate displays. 


You must capture the attention instantly. 
Your suggestions must be pertinent. Your 
conclusions obvious. 


Meyercord Weather-Tested window signs, 
as you will observe by the illustration on 
the next page, tell their story at a glance. 
They are designed and timed to fit this 
eleven-second interval. Ask for samples! 


THE MEYVYERCORD CO. 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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For adults 
and children 


Feet amuint 


The Chewing Gum 
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Rer RIGERATION 


is more 


than Machinery. .! 


L. hotel, restaurant 
or hospital...in baking, soft-drink 


bottling or ice-cream manufacturing... 

Whatever specific service you expect 
from your refrigeration...whether food 
preservation, process improvement, or 
air conditioning... 

In the final analysis, your Refrigera- 
tion must yield profits. 

To do this, refrigeration can’t remain 
just so much machinery... however well- 
designed and built. It must be engi- 
neered and installed to fit your needs 
exactly ...it must increase your oper- 
ating efficiency ... improve your product 
... build up your patronage. 

York Refrigeration does all this. 
York’s experience with refrigerating 
machinery dates back over 50 years, 


and has been utilized to work out in- 
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dividual applications of refrigeration to 
hundreds of industries. York equipment 
applied to these industries has made a 
great record of profitable, uninterrupted 
service. As a result, York has today a vast 
fund of technical knowledge and oper- 
ating data covering refrigeration in 
every industry and business. 

This knowledge and this experi- 
ence can be put to work for you... to 
plan refrigerating installations that will 
exactly meet your needs and yield in- 
creased profits. They are available 
through York Engineering Service. 
Communicate today with the nearest of 
York’s 71 direct factory branches. . 
you will find it conveniently located to 
your business. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
» » YORK » PENNSYLVANIA “ ” 


EKER 





INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


DIVISION 


ICE PLANT 


DIVISION 
e 


AIR CONDITIONING 


DIVISION 


ICE CREAM AND MILK PLANT 


DIVISION 


COMMERCIAL UNIT 
DIVISION 
ee 
MARINE 
DIVISION 


ACCESSORY AND SUPPLY 


DIVISION 
e 


EXPORT 


DIVISION 


SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 


DIVISION 


YORK 


REFRIGERATION 











1}4-ton Dodge Truck with Panel Body —$875, F. O. B. Detroit 





DEPENDABLE FOOD 
DELIVERY AT LOW COST 


Your investment will be small. W ; T ca 


Your per-mile cost will be low 
because economy, dependability { T Oo NS 
and long life are assured by: full 2 


force-feed engine lubrication... 





, 


heavy-duty 4-speed transmis- 
sion... massive full-floating rear t - i. fs ig 
axle ...4-wheel, internal hy- 
draulic brakes...48-horsepower 
truck engine ... rugged 7-inch T ie LS CC K 
frame ... sturdy single-plate 


clutch and other modern features 
that result from advanced truck 
engineering and precision-build. 
See your Dodge Brothers dealer. See, in- 
spect and test this exceptional truck. Buy 


it complete with standard or special body. CHASSIS F.O. B. DETROIT. DUAL REAR WHEELS AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 


DODGE TRUCKS RANGE IN PAYLOAD CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS 
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A New Tool for 
Food Chemists 


NOW that the laboratory instruments 
of the scientist are becoming the 
tools of modern industry, the food 
chemist is finding microscopy a valu- 
able aid to precision determinations 
in many phases of his work. The 
Chemical Microscope, offered by 
Bausch & Lomb, is an instrument that 
specially applies to food chemistry 
wherever a polarizing microscope is 
required. 


This Chemical Microscope has re- 
cently been entirely redesigned. The 
new stand allows ample room for 
manipulation of specimens. A circular 
revolving nosepiece gives quick, con- 
venient change of magnifications. The 
graduated circular revolving stage is 
much larger than on previous models. 
Polarizing equipment has also been 
improved. 


Write for literature completely descriptive of the Chemical Microscope. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


603 St. Paul Street « » Rochester, N. Y. | Fa Sac dh 


OPTICAL SCIENCE 





BAUSCH 





= LOMB 
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MAKERS OF ORTHOGON EYEGLASS 





LENSES FOR BETTER VISION 
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‘They stand the LE ST 


POND’S ceilings and 
walls Remain White 








And these 
Leaders in the 
Food Industry, too 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, INC. 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
C. F. MUELLER COMPANY 
TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CORP. 
THE NUNNALLY COMPANY 
E. J. BRACH & SONS 
LIFE SAVERS, INC. 
CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
THE COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. 
KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CoO. 
HOFFMAN BEVERAGE CO, 


COLLEGE INN FOOD PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 
WM. WRIGLEY JR. CO. 


THARINGER MACARONI CoO. 
ALBERT EHLERS, INC. 


SPERRY CANDY CoO. 


SOUTHERN BISCUIT CO. 
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O dainty foods, no carefully prepared medical supplies 
need more painstaking cleanliness in their preparation 
than the world-famous Pond’s Creams. A tiny speck of dirt... 
a bit of soot instantly mar these delicate beauty preparations. 
Hence at Clinton, Connecticut, Pond’s Creams are made... 
in rooms kept bright, clean and sanitary with Barreled Sunlight. 


Tested for twenty-five years by leaders in industry, like 
Pond’s, Wrigley, Steinway, Kellogg, Mennen, Western Electric, 
Cannon Mills, Clicquot Club, it is no wonder that in the food 


. business, too, where cleanliness and light are also needed, 


Barreled Sunlight has been the choice of discriminating leaders. 


Here is an interior paint that possesses four major qualities. 
It is a simple story, quickly and easily told . . . whiteness, light 
reflection, cleanliness and economy. 


The secret and exclusive process used in Barreled Sunlight 
makes possible the guarantee that it will remain white longest. 
This is the answer to yellowing...the bugaboo of ordinary paints. 


Barreled Sunlight is smooth, dirt-resisting, washable as tile. 
Month after month, it keeps clean, white and bright. So smooth, 
so non-porous is it that no recesses catch and hold dirt. 


These factors, in addition to Barreled Sunlight’s tremendous 
“hiding power’ and “ease of flow” (that saves labor-time), 
spell the all-important economy of this pioneer white paint. 


The long-lasting whiteness and cleanliness of Barreled 
Sunlight, its ready washability, its light reflecting qualities are 
described at length in a new booklet, “Barreled Sunlight for 
Food Plants.” Send for your copy. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 37-B Dudley Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Branches: New York—Chicago—San Francisco. 
Distributors in all principal cities. (For the Pacific Coast, 
W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Or lime... 
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Sunligh 


INDUSTRIES 


GLEAMING WALLS of white, 
painted with Barreled Sunlight, 
in the Pond’s Extract Company 
plant, aid workers in efficient 
production of the famous 
Pond’s beauty creams. 


POND’S MODERN FACTORY 
in Clinton, Connecticut, where 
Barreled Sunlight rules favorite 
as interior paint. 











GUARANTEE... 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT, THE 
RICE PROCESS WHITE, is 
guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any oil gloss paint 
or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same con- 
ditions. 














The American Chicle Company knows 


it can rely on these time-tested wrapping machines 
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The machine wrapseach 

stick of gum in foil, and 

bands it; then counts off ‘ lo 
five sticks and bands , ; 
them, making the famil- 2. G 
iar 5¢ package. Only one y WY 
operator is needed for / 

each machine. 


The American Chicle Company, like other pioneers in 
the package goods field, has used our machines since the 
very inception of machine-wrapping. As their production 
has speeded up and other wrapping problems developed, 
our equipment has kept pace with their requirements. 

Factory superintendents say that Package Machinery 
Company machines are remarkable for their dependability, 
long life, economy of time and material ...and the way 
in which they are designed to fill exactly the individual needs 
of the manufacturer. 

Are you trying to secure faster production . . . lower costs 98% 

. better wrapping methods? Consult us—solving problems 


built our business. 98% of the concerns in the 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY chewing gum business use 
Springfield, Massachusetts our wrapping machines. 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 


London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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@ Baking is but one of the many branches 
of the food industry in which Diamond 
Crystal Salt has opened the way to greater 
success. We should be glad to send you de- 
tailed information regarding the selection 
of the salt best suited to your own product 


The midnight test caused 
a skeptical baker to change 


his brand of salt 


7 OU’VE got to show me” had been this baker’s 

attitude when our expert explained that if he 
would use pure salt, Diamond Crystal Salt, he would 
be able to increase his salt content and thereby 
improve his bread flavor. 

Many objections came to the baker’s mind. He 
feared that the greater salt content would make the 
dough over-salty, send too stringy a paste through 
the mixer, cause a lag in fermentation time. So we 
offered to conduct an actual test right in his own 
bakery, and to stand or fall by his own judgment of 
Diamond Crystal’s performance. 

A little before midnight, our men arrived at the 
bakery. The first batch of dough was prepared by 
the baker’s foreman, fol- 
lowing their usual formula. 
The next batch was made 
by our men, using Diamond 
Crystal Salt; using 2 lbs. 
more of this purer salt to 
every 400-lb. batch, also 
adding 6 extra lbs. of water. 


DIAMOND 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL 
FOODS CORPORATION 
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After both lots of loaves had been baked, they were 
sliced open for comparison. The baker himself re- 
marked that the bread made with Diamond Crystal 
Salt had much finer flavor, closer texture, and a 
whiter crumb. In addition, the next day he discov- 
ered that this bread would keep moist and fresh 
longer. And, due to the presence of the extra pounds 
of salt which toughened the gluten and allowed the 
use of more water, he had a 4-lb. overrun as still 


another profitable bonus. 


If you too are skeptical as to the importance of 
salt, we should be glad to conduct a similar test in 
your own bakery, and allow you to be both judge 
and jury. Diamond Crystal Salt is salt in its purest 

form. It is always dependably uniform, is 
flaked, and is made by the exclusive Alber- 
ger process. Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 


(Ine.). Bulk Department: 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Year in, year out, Diamond Crystal Salt 


averages 99.9% pure — or better 


CRYSTAL SALT 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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eo SR RCS hatever your product may be — 
wherever the plant in which it is prepared, you are assured of 
two vital features when dealing with the American Can Company— 
sure, prompt services—the utmost in container value. Canco package 
design is modern and keyed to your market—Canco deliveries and 
service are swift, reliable and sure. Both are awaiting you here to 
add to the success of your product. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY @® 


Chicago: 104 So. Michigan Ave. New York: New York Central Bidg. San Francisco: 111 Sutter Street 
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Laurence V. Burton, Editor 


Inter-commodity Competition Brings 


New Problems 


OF ONE THING we may be absolutely certain 
in this day of uncertainties. It is that everybody 
is looking for a new way of making more money, 
or even some money. This fundamental and 
perfectly understandable human trait is the basis 
of all progress, and is the cause of all overexpan- 
sion, as well as the primary cause of those trying 
periods of readjustments such as that in which 
the world now finds itself. Men who are dis- 
satisfied with their economic status try to find 
ways in which to better themselves. 


A MAJOR PRODUCT of this form of activity 
is seen in the competition of producers of foods 
for the same market, and it results in inter- 
commodity competition. A host of cereal manu- 
tacturers try to find a place for their breakfast 
foods on our tables, and when they succeed the 
dairyman benefits; but when they fail, the citrus 
grower is the most likely to profit. Southern 
vegetable growers are competing with Northern 
vegetable canners. But these forms of competi- 
tion are mild to the warfare waged between com- 
modities such as butter and margarine or oleo- 
margarine; or between the various forms of 
sugar; or between lard and vegetable shortenings, 
and many other products. 


THE RECENT TREASURY RULING that oleo- 
margarine made with palm oil as a constituent is 
not artificially colored and, although it looks like 
butter, that it need not bear the 10 cent per pound 
tax customarily assessed against oleo when it is 
artificially colored, has aroused bitter opposition 
among the dairy group. The federal law was 
passed at the behest of the dairymen to prevent 
the inroads which oleomargarine was making on 
their markets for butter. 


CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, the largest users of 
butter substitutes have been the farmers them- 
selves, and the greater the differential between 


the prices of butter fat and margarine, the more 
the farmers sell their butter fat and purchase the 
substitute. 


LAWS HAVE BEEN PASSED prohibiting the 
artificial coloring of butter substitutes and long 
ago one state once had a law requiring them to 
be colored blue. The federal law requires the 
substitutes to pay a 10 cent tax if colored. A year 
ago, Idaho passed an oleomargarine license tax 
which was calculated to force the product out of 
the state. Today Washington dairymen also are 
planning a state license tax on oleo. In Illinois 
a license tax is proposed. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES has been informed by a 
spokesman for dairy interests that he was en 


* route to North Dakota to aid the enactment of a 


prohibitive tax on oleo in that state, for he be- 
lieved the time was opportune for the passage of 
such an act. With the state governor ready to 
sign the act as soon as passed, and with the price 
of butter so close to oleo prices that no opposition 
could be expected from the rural voters, his 
estimate of the timeliness of the move is doubtless 
correct. 


SUCH LEGISLATION is dangerous, for it is 
nothing more than a thinly disguised form of 
state tariff. Readers with a flair for history will 
recall that state tariffs nearly wrecked this country 
in its infancy. If this form of legislation is good 
public policy, then why should not Michigan put 
a tax on dextrose sales within its borders to even 
things up for beet sugar? Or why should not 
illinois, a great producer of lard, tax all vege- 
table shortening, which competes with lard so 
successfully, so that ic will command a higher 
price than lard? We regard these interstate forms 
of economic protection as contrary to a sound 
public policy. Life cannot be freed from compe- 
tition, and it should be so regarded. 








Things Are Happening 


ORE events of great importance to food manufac- 
turers have occurred in the last few weeks than in 
any similar period as far back as we can recall. Only 
modification of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law could equal 
in significance the corn sugar ruling, the modification of 
the Packers’ Consent Decree, or the German acceptance 
of the modified Chadbourne plan of sugar export control. 
The possible effects of Consent Decree modification are 
so important that we have asked O. Fred Rost, marketing 
specialist of The Business Week, to review the whole sub- 
ject elsewhere in this issue. Aside, however, from the 
effects on the distribution phase of the food industries, 
there are other effects that deserve comment. 

Ten years is a short time in the life of a nation but is 
very long in the memory of business men. In 1920 many 
canners sold their entire output to the meat packers. 
True, it reduced selling expense to a minimum, but those 
individuals who succumbed to the allurement of reduced 
selling cost found that it was but a deferred charge, for 
when the decree of 1920 was signed they found them- 
selves in the worst depression of the century and without 
a single customer. 

We would warn canners now of the fatal blunder of 
a marketing policy that involves only a single buyer. This 
is said not because the buyers are meat packers but be- 
cause a business that has any less than three customers 
is in a precarious marketing condition. 


Recipes for Profit 


OPULARITY for a food product is not determined 

exclusively by its quality and price. The basis of 
continued public acceptance is the sense of satisfaction 
in the mind of the consumer as the food passes from 
his plate to his digestive system. Of course, quality and 
price can be so regulated relative to the products of other 
manufacturers that they contribute greatly to this sense 
of satisfaction. But out beyond the range of technical 
control—even beyond the range of price determination— 
are other factors no less vital to success. 

A housewife holds her can opener at the wrong angle 
—and prejudice against canned foods is created as it 
slips. She slits the wrong side of a package of crackers 
—and is disgusted with the rapidity with which they go 
stale in the gaping package. The profits on a package 
of food don’t appear when the bell rings on the grocery- 
store cash register, they appear in the smiles around 
the dining-room table. Increased consumption for any 
product has its origin in the “have-it-again” sentiment 
that begins right there. It depends on the saucepans, 
the water, the temperature, the seasoning, and the state 
of mind of the diners as they sit down at the table. 

Establishment of “test kitchens” by two advertising 
agencies to develop methods of serving, to perfect recipes, 
and to clarify labels is a step in extending the influence 
of manufacturers into this zone. 

Broadcasting of “The Hour of the Canny Cook” by 
the National Canners Association has shown a similar 
trend on the part of a whole industry. Macaroni manu- 
facturers, realizing that the average housewife knows but 
one or two ways of preparing their products, are spon- 
soring a national advertising campaign that features 
70 tested recipes. There is a growing realization that one 
cannot be content merely to sell consumers a good prod- 
uct, but that every effort must be made to get good taste 
in their mouths and pleasant thoughts in their minds. De- 
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stroyed flavor, unattractive appearance, and lack of vari- 
ety that result from uninstructed preparation of a prod- 
uct for the table may bring it into disfavor as easily as 
unregulated processing in the plant. 

When, by one means or another, the housewife has 
been given enough interest and confidence in a product 
to make accurate use of the recipes arid suggestions of 
the maker for its treatment in the home, she becomes a 
voluntary co-worker in extending process control to its 
logical end. 


Self-Criticism, Wise or Otherwise 


BE THANKFUL that you as a factory executive do 
not live in a communist country like the Soviet Re- 
public, where they go in for bizarre methods of industrial 
management. An American technologist of our ac- 
quaintance who has headed one of the Soviet projects 
reports that one of these innovations is that of meetings 
for “self-criticism.” 

When one of these sessions begins it lasts far into the 
night and everyone connected with the enterprise has the 
right, or obligation, to tell everyone else, including the 
boss, just what is the matter with him, what they think 
of him, and where he gets off. 

There seems to be no recourse or defense for American 
experts but to attack the critics with a violent and merci- 
less rebuttal that amounts to abuse. The Russians, 
strangely enough, seem to enjoy the exchange of left- 
handed compliments, but the outsiders find it demoraliz- 
ing. Without gaining anything but a complete breakdown 
of industrial discipline that would be fatal in other coun- 
tries, the Soviet idea of self-criticism serves to emphasize 
the wide gap in the fundamental thinking between com-- 
munism and democracy. 


Sugar Presents Complexities 


AKEN by itself, the Chadbourne plan would restrict 

exports of sugar to a degree that probably would 
eventually cause a small rise in the price of sugar in the 
United States. How far it might ultimately rise would 
be largely dependent on the willingness of domestic pro- 
ducers of sucrose to accept the improved market condi-. 
tions without again forcing them down by greater pro- 
duction. Indeed Foop INpustriks had anticipated that 
sucrose might rise in price in the distant future to a fig- 
ure that would encourage a further expansion of the: 
domestic sucrose industry. The corn sugar ruling, how- 
ever, has largely offset that possibility, for its normally 
lower price will have the effect of encouraging partial 
replacement of sucrose by dextrose if the price differen-. 
tial becomes marked. 

However, until the various branches of the food in- 
dustry choose to accept the newly permitted uses of 
dextrose, the advantages accruing from the Chadbourne: 
plan will be largely in favor of the sucrose producers of 
continental United States. In this interesting case of 
inter-commodity competition there is need of careful 
study and shrewd planning for the future, in which the 
success or failure of the Chadbourne plan is one of the 
very important factors. 

With the United States as one of the largest users of 
Cuban raw sugar, we can expect the Cuban producers to 
watch anxiously internal developments in this country 
and in Russia. It lies entirely within the power of the 
U.S.S.R. to upset the whole scheme of balance that Mr. 
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Chadbourne has labored to obtain. The huge surplus of 
unexported raws in Cuba hangs as a sort of sword of 
Damocles over the head of domestic producers of both 
dextrose and sucrose. It would appear that the Chad- 
bourne plan offers them a probability of better economic 
conditions for a time only. 


Creating New Competitors 


T IS extremely unfortunate that economic stress occa- 

sionally makes it necessary for management to lay off 
employees, and it is doubly unfortunate in those branches 
of the food industry that do not require large initial 
capital outlay. Frequently the foot-loose individual starts 
up a new business. Thus an employer who is faced with 
a need for economy may sometimes be the indirect cause 
of starting new competition for himself through reduction 
of his working force. 

Where capital outlay is necessarily large, due to the 
nature of the business, the danger of creating new com- 
petition in this way is less; yet, oddly enough, the type 
of business requiring a large outlay is one in which is 
more frequently found the superior managerial ability 
which enables the enterprise to weather the business 
storms. 

It is more unfortunate that some owners or executives 
in high positions display short sightedness through dis- 
charge of able department heads because of mergers or 
for personal reasons, an action which not only often 
converts a profitable employee into a competitor but too 
frequently actually weakens the companies from which 
these employees are discharged. 

Reductions or changes in personnel are made, presum- 
ably, for the purpose of strengthening the economic posi- 
tion of the businesses. But where small and inexpensive 
units may enter directly into competition with large units, 
a temporary payroll relief or a sudden change in per- 
sonnel may result in a permanently greater problem of 
competition. Those who may be forced by circumstances 
to contemplate reductions in working personnel should 
think clear through the proposed action. The possibility 
of a less drastic move should be sought before acting. 


Benefiting by Competitors’ Criticism 


N AMERICAN food manufacture.a form of self- 

criticism is developing that is worthy of commendation. 
A feature of most state and regional canners’ association 
meetings are so-called cutting bees—most interesting and 
instructive affairs where member canners examine un- 
identified random samples of their products and subject 
them to the closest and severest scrutiny and criticism. 

A thousand cans may be examined at a time with code 
numbers of the entries known only to their respective 
donors. These critical examinations serve several useful 
purposes. Since the entries are selected at random, they 
give an accurate picture of the year’s pack, and when the 
records are examined and compared with those of pre- 
vious years, any divergence from the trade standards 
may be determined. They give a canner opportunity to 
learn whether his pack is as good as he thinks it is and 
how it compares with the packs of his undisclosed com- 
petitors. As the grading is “blind,” subjective errors 
that creep in where one is judging his own goods are 
eliminated. 

Because the examinations are on a non-competitive 
basis, entries submitted will represent the average of 
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factory production. This practice makes them far more 
valuable than competition for prizes or ribbons, where 
the samples are chosen with the award itself in mind. 

A similar examination was initiated in 1930 by the 
Mayonnaise Products Manufacturers’ Association at its 
national convention. Approximately 30 unidentified en- 
tries of mayonnaise were displayed and the members were 
allowed to examine them at will. Here, however, there 
was no board of judges to make incisive criticism, al- 
though we believe that this will come in time. 

The whole system of critical non-competitive examina- 
tion on the lines here described is a valuable one that 
should be followed by more branches of the industry. 
To a manufacturer who is of the opinion that his own 
products cannot be improved in quality, the criticisms 
may have a humbling effect. 


Air as a Tool 
In the Food Factory 


IR usually is regarded by industry merely as a medium 

of heating, ventilating, or occasionally of condition- 

ing the atmosphere in the factory. It has many other im- 
portant possibilities of service. It may be used as a cooling 
or drying medium. For such purposes as the setting of 
frostings on cookies or hardening of coatings on dipped 
candy it is at times necessary to use refrigerated air. 

Air, of course, is frequently a splendid conveying me- 
dium. Modern machinery is available by which washed, 
clean air can be furnished cheaply at pressures which 
enable its use for the handling of powdered material 
through pipes and ducts, often at costs lower than other 
systems of mechanical handling will permit. It is merely 
a variation of this conveying function that air exercises 
when used with blast nozzles for the cleaning of machine 
parts, either as a routine operation regularly between 
successive functionings of the device or through hand 
tools during the periodic clean-up by the machine op- 
erative. Similarly, air movement through suction or 
vacuum systems often is the only sanitary means for 
factory cleaning, picking up dust, broken fragments, and 
all manner of factory lint or dirt, and conveying it out 
of the processing rooms, with vast improvement in the 
sanitary conditions. A specialized use is often seen in 
the picking up of broken, burned, or other defective 
pieces which must be individually removed from inspec- 
tion belts before packaging. 

For the application of this valuable tool, factory man- 
agements have offered to them today a wide variety of 
vacuum and pressure-blowing equipment. These devices 
of general use are quite widely recognized. Equally im- 
portant are the less frequently used unit heaters and cool- 
ers. Combining a small blower or fan with a unit burner 
or refrigerating device, hardly bigger than a household 
machine, enables the placing of heated or cooled air 
exactly at the spot where needed with a minimum of 
expenditure for gas and power and with the minimum 
investment in the equipment itself. Oftentimes by judi- 
cious use of these unit devices the time interval between 
successive plant operations may be materially shortened. 
In some cases it is possible by means of unit coolers or 
dryers to have material pass directly from one processing 
stage to another without going into intermediate storage. 
This represents a very great advantage, because it not 
only eliminates the labor of handling in and out of stor- 
age but also the large space requirements involved in the 


storage itself. 
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A “100 per cent stand- 
ard” Coca-Cola _  bot- 
tling plant at Gadsden, 
Ala., opened last year. 
Equipment with a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 to 
4,000 cases per day 
operates behind the 
plate glass windows 





Integrated Experience Yields 


BETTER BEVERAGE PLANTS 


By A. C. JOHNSON 


Secretary, Standardization Committee, 
Coca-Cola Bottlers, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


veloped from a stage in which it could first right- 

fully be called an industry to its present proportions 
in the short span of 25 years. As is often the case with 
rapid growth, a great deal of disorganization, waste, and 
inefficiency occurred simply because of the lack of any 
cumulative body of experience. Individuals had _ built 
splendid plants carrying out their own ideas of efficiency, 
sanitation, and the like, but there the matter ended. 
Others, facing the same sort of conditions, had to gain 
their experience through mis- 
takes, often as costly to the 


, \HE manufacture of carbonated beverages has de- 


of developing standards to effect economies in construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation for the individual bottler 
which without a central body he could not obtain. No 
other authority than that of demonstrated success was 
used to put the standards into practice. 

As soon as the committee was organized, it was recog- 
nized that the design and location of buildings to house 
bottling plants was a problem of primary importance. 
Creation of such standard plans was a long and tedious 
job. There was nowhere to go for help; no similar work 
had been done, at least so far as the committee was able 
to ascertain. A meeting was held and the whole matter 
was thoroughly discussed. Everyone expressed his ideas 
as to the methods of procedure and the results desired. 
From this meeting emerged a resolution appointing a 
smaller subcommittee which 
could be gotten together 
quickly and from which de- 





industry as to the individual 
himself. 

A realization on the part 
of Coca-Cola bottlers of the 
mutual value of the experi- 
ence gained in the same en- 
deavor over a period of years 
led, at their convention in 
1924, to the appointment of 
the Standardization Commit- 
tee of Coca-Cola Bottlers. A 
purely co-operative organi- 
zation composed of men 
representing various branches 
in the production of the 
bottled beverage, the commit- 
tee was charged with the duty 
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The evolution of standard plants for bottlers 
of Coca-Cola is excellent testimony to the value 
of scientific construction planning for all 
branches of the food industries. In the solution 
of specific problems of efficiency and sanitation, 
many will find a striking similarity to problems 
of their own. Of wider significance, however, 
is the general procedure by which a group of 
manufacturers with a common endeavor gained 
for themselves the benefits of co-ordinated 
judgment. For branch plants of single organi- 
zations, as well as for other plants in co-oper- 
ating groups, the possibilities of similar means 


for obtaining valuable conformity will be | 


apparent.—The Editors. 


cisions could be obtained in a 
short time. 

The first act of the sub- 
committee was to put archi- 
tects and engineers on the 
job. While they were mak- 
ing a complete study of the 
industry, various members of 
the committee were obtaining 
all possible information from 
individuals who were actu- 
ally operating plants. When 
the committee again met with 
the consultants, every avail- 
able bit of information was 
poured into the hopper. From 
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then on, it was a matter of conferences, blueprints, ma- 
terials, and cost estimates. The committee would tear 
up blueprints almost as fast as the draftsmen could pre- 
pare them. Building materials were inspected, building 
material experts were interviewed, laboratory tests were 
made, and finally complete sets of plans for four sizes 
of plants were accepted. 

Before the committee released these plans, before it 
could be sure that they were right, it built an experimen- 
tal plant with the co-operation of an actual bottler to see 
what the result of its efforts would be like in fact. Even 
after the experimental plant had added its lesson to the 
rest of the information, there was nothing rigid or in- 
flexible about the standards. Constant changes and im- 
provements in design and material have, and still are, 
taking place, to keep them in step with best practice. 

The four standard plants on which attention was finally 
concentrated were designed to provide the four capacity 
ranges that appeared, in the light of previous experience, 
most suitable to various types of distribution areas. They 
range in cost, exclusive of land and bottling equipment, 
from $10,000 to $40,000. Plant No. 1 was designed for 
a one-head automatic or semi-automatic machine with a 
capacity of 300 cases per ten-hour day; plant No. 2 for 
a full automatic machine at a capacity of 600 cases per 
day ; plant No. 3 for two full automatic filling machines 
from one soaker, or for one 32-spout low-pressure ma- 
chine, at a maximum capacity of 1,200 to 1,800 cases, 
and plant No. 4 for one low-pressure machine as a mini- 
mum and two as a maximum with a 2,000 to 4,000 case 
per day capacity. 

In choosing a lot location, the obvious requirements 
that it be located near the center of distribution and near 
suitable traffic arteries are not the only points to be bal- 
anced against its cost, the study brought out. Due regard 
to the character of a neighborhood, avoiding unsightly 
and insanitary locations, and thought to the advertising 
value of an attractive location also are emphasized. Even 
for the smallest plant, it is urged that no lot less than 
100 ft. front and 150 ft. deep be chosen to provide for 
air, light, garage, courtyard, and for building expansion. 
A corner lot, which although more expensive, provides 
better light and ventilation, greater accessibility, the pos- 
sibility of two driveways, as well as added publicity, is 
urged for the plant. The loading platform is placed on 
the inside of the lot. This not only conceals from the 
public view the least attractive part of the building but 


Rear view of the Gads- 
den plant shows ar- 
rangement of loading 
platform inside the lot. 
Note that windows 
and door at the left 
provide office control 
for loading operations 
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Overhead piping is eliminated in standard plants by the 
use of pipe trenches extending from the boiler room 
under the bottling floors 


brings into greater prominence the operating machinery 
and increases immunity from prowlers and loafers. 

In the design and arrangement of the buildings them- 
selves, operating efficiency, sanitation, and real economy 
—that is, the lowest initial cost consistent with the most 
economical operating cost over a reasonable period—-were 
paramount factors. The value of publicity, however, was 
also kept in mind in planning the plants. Not as an 
ostentatious gesture, but because it has been found to 
pay in cold dollars and cents, plants were designed not 
only to be clean but to make this cleanliness apparent to 
the general public. 

In drawing up specifications for the standard plants, 
building materials that were. universally available had to 
be chosen. This applies not only to the major classifi- 
cations of materials but in some instances to the sub- 
classifications ; for instance, in the case of brick, the selec- 
tion of color and texture had to be considered from this 
standpoint. The same principle had to be kept in mind 
in specifying tile, vitrolite, limestone, and the like. The 
value of the uniformity produced from adherence to such 
standards, even in the face of the possibility of obtaining 




















Elimination of window sills and floor joints in the bottling 
room was found to aid in maintaining high standards of 
cleanliness at the “experimental” plant at Elberton, Ga. 


cheaper materials in restricted localities, seems well worth 
while. 

Every material selected had to be considered from the 
standpoint of whether or not it could withstand the severe 
and peculiar conditions to which it would be subjected. 
Floors that would stand up under contact with both acids 
and alkalis had to be specified. They had to drain well, 
and both be and look clean. The walls and ceilings had 


Bottling room at the 
Gadsden standard 
plant showing tile floor 
and freedom from 
Overhead piping. The 
buildings are designed 
to carry low insurance 
rates without the use 
of sprinklers 
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to stand up under condensation containing appreciable 
quantities of alkali, and the walls, in addition, had to be 
able to withstand abuse from floor trucks and cases. In 
the bottling rooms of the two smaller plants, the plans 
call for floors of special acid-proof cement without ex- 
pansion joints, hardened and colored to match the wain- 
scoting. Tile floors are specified in the bottling rooms of 
the larger units. Red pressed-brick wainscoting with a 
high gloss finish and absolutely impervious to moisture 
is called for, and perfectly smooth walls and ceilings, 
enameled to give a high gloss, are required. 

One of the outstanding features of the standard plants 
is the use of pipe trenches. In the old type plants, the 
large amount of piping necessary in bottling factories 
hung from the ceiling and was an unsightly obstruction 
to light and ventilation and a dirt catcher. In addition, 
the maintenance cost was high, as the piping had to be 
painted frequently, and whenever any repairs were made 
to the piping, it usually was necessary to repaint the 
ceiling. By installing a pipe trench from the boiler room 
extending under the bottling floors, with the necessary 
laterals, piping is made available for repairs or changes 
without damage to the walls. All buildings are designed 
to carry low insurance rates without the use of sprinklers. 
A heavy galvanized drip pan is provided under the cold 
water storage tank on the second floor to insure against 
any possible leakage and damage to the ceiling. 

Basements are provided for boiler purposes only. it 
being the opinion of the committee that basements for 
other purposes are undesirable in food factories. The 
posts inside these plants supporting the second floor and 
the back part of the roof are so spaced as to have real 
utility value. They can be used for support of gas drum 
connections, as posts for the fence separating bottling 
shops from storage rooms, and the like. 

The window heights are carefully arranged to allow 
storage in front of them without obstructing light or 
ventilation.’ In older plants, empty bottles had a way of 
roosting on window sills along with tools, oily waste, and 
other odds and ends. We solved this problem by elimi- 
nating window sills entirely. 

The layout for all the plants provides perfect office 
control, giving an unobstructed view of both bottling 
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Fenced-off stock room 
at the “No. 3” stand- 
ard plant at Brown- 
wood, Texas. Lift 
trucks are used for 
inside transportation. 
Walls and ceilings 
above the brick wain- 
scoting have a high 
gloss finish; window 





heights. are designed 
to avoid obstruction of 
light 





machinery and loading platforms. In each instance a 
door leads directly from the office to the loading plat- 
forms. The only entrance to the plant for visitors also 
is through the office. Screen doors provided for the open- 
ing leading from the bottling and storage rooms to the 
loading platforms automatically slide shut and lock unless 
actually fastened open. The door from the shower and 
toilet rooms opens only on the loading platform. One 
toilet is provided in Plants 1 and 2, and two in Plants 
3 and 4. Shower baths are provided in all but the small- 
est plant. 

Although machinery layouts are given in the plans, 
they are more or less flexible, as strict specification of the 
particular make of equipment has not seemed advisable. 
The lift-truck platform method of inside transportation 
was adopted by the committee in designing the plants, 
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because it seemed to them that it was best from the stand- 
point of sanitation, convenience, and cost. 

In the creation of the standards, more than $10,000 
was expended in tests, architects’ fees, and the like. 
Coca-Cola bottlers desiring them pay a nominal fee, less 
than 0.5 per cent of the estimated cost of the buildings, 
for the use of complete plans and specifications. Includ- 
the No. 2 plant experimentally built, eight completed 
standard plants are now in operation. Ten others are 
standard in most respects. Two completely standard 
plants are under construction and ground will be broken 
for two others in the near future. More than 25 plants 
have made use of the standard plans to some extent. 
Supplementary standardization work, on such matters as 
stationery and signs, truck painting, and construction of 
beverage cases, is also being done by the committee. 


Floors of impervious 
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tile and vitrolite wain- 
scoting aid syrup-room 
cleanliness 












INCENTIVE WAGE PLANS 


For Truck Operators 


Lower Trucking Costs Through 
Better Driver Efficiency 


By F. E. SPOONER 
Maplewood, N. J. 


point of contact with his employer’s customers, 

considerable thought has been given the problem of 
evolving a wage plan that will attract the right type of 
man, will hold him, and induce him to work with the 
utmost interest and loyalty. It is not only necessary to 
attract men who are smart, who have good personality, 
good appearance and are able to speak intelligently, but 
men who are energetic and willing to give high-pressure 
service. Men of this type can most certainly be obtained, 
but it does not necessarily follow that they will employ 
these qualifications to their fullest extent. There must 
be some incentive to spur them on. Energy must be 
induced. Hence, to keep up the driver’s interest in the 
welfare of the company, its business, equipment, etc., 
some mutual plan whereby the driver can be made to 
feel that he is an important unit in the organization and 
which will enable him to participate in the profits in 
proportion to his effort must be devised. 

Some fleet owners, as is indicated in a recent investiga- 
tion, have given this subject much consideration. Many 
interesting and valuable viewpoints are revealed. 

Some companies prefer stipulated salaries with com- 
missions on sales; others use the same combination with 
an additional bonus for exceeding special sales quota; 
some employ straight salary and bonus only; some pur- 
chase trucks for their drivers on a financial basis and 
practically set them up in business on a contract basis; 
and some supply the trucks, fuel, etc., and sell the goods 
wholesale to the driver, who is bonded for the return of 
the day’s receipts or unsold goods. 

In addition to these major plans, various minor and 
independent efficiency-inducing plans are frequently used, 
such as special prize contests, bonuses for the return of 
bottles, containers, etc.; non-accident awards and extras 
for good appearance and condition of truck equipment. 
Where the drivers are uniformed, enterprising manage- 
ment has supplied large mirrors on which are noted the 
various pieces of apparel, etc., all for the purpose of 
stressing personal appearance. 

Of the plans outlined, the combination salary and com- 
mission plan is most popular. Companies operating 
strictly commission plans are rare. It is the opinion of 
many that it is difficult to attract men on a purely com- 
mission basis. 

Incentive wage plans offer many advantages. 


B pine of the motor truck driver often is the main 


Where 
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A neat uniform makes a good impression 
upon the customers, whose sole contact with 


a company is often with a truck operator 


volume is concerned, greater efficiency is obtained, 
greater sales are made, customer complaints are reduced, 
accounts are more regular and company standards, rela- 
tions and service are improved. 

Such a general improvement is obvious: a higher-cali- 
ber man is attracted, one who realizes that his income 
depends on service, courtesy, and co-operation, and who 
capitalizes these fundamental business elements. More- 
over, if the plan is right, he stays with the company. 

In a study involving 21 companies using driver-incen- 
tive wage plans, incomes were found to average about 
$40 per week, the range extending from $25 to $90. The 
range of income was slightly higher where the trucks 
were owned by the drivers and when extra bonuses were 
given. 

While most incentive wage plans include the establish- 
ment of some kind of quota for sales and the payment of 
a commission or bonus for sales over and above this 
quota, different distributing and handling conditions be- 
tween the various vocations in the afore-mentioned study 
call for different detail treatment. 

One large food retailer supplies and maintains the 
trucks for his drivers and also equips them with uni- 
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torms. The latter are kept in repair and pressed for $1 
a week. A guaranty of $35 income per week is given 
until the driver is established on his route. After his 
route is built up, the driver has the right to go on straight 
commission. He purchases his supplies at wholesale 
prices and is bonded for the day’s withdrawals from the 
plant. If at any time he {fs discharged, his successor must 
pay him for the book value of his route. In order to 
speed up his deliveries, each driver is supplied a ready 
change maker. 


N another industry, two companies employ salary and 

commission plans and two set their drivers up as inde- 
pendent owners operating their trucks under a contract 
arrangement. Inasmuch as each of the four plans differs 
from the others in many aspects, a brief outline of each 
is herewith given. 

Driver-salesmen of one company receive a straight sal- 
ary of $5.83 a day, or $40.81 for a 7-day week.’ Com- 
missions are paid on the sale of a certain amount above 
a quota figured to cover the daily salary requirement. In 
addition, an extra bonus is earned by exceeding the 
weekly records. The men are stirred on to even greater 
effort through the scheduling of monthly prize contests 
twice a year. Winners receive several cash prizes rang- 
ing from $100 down, awarded at a special banquet to 
which the whole staff is invited. 

A certain week, invariably a good one, is selected. 
Then the sales of each man on the staff are multiplied by 
four, which product forms the basis upon which the 
percentage increase of each salesman’s sales for the con- 
test is determined. The contest brings results; in fact, 
the entire incentive wage plan is largely responsible for a 
big increase in sales. 

Another company uses the salary, commission, and 
bonus plan of compensation. Besides enabling the com- 
pany to employ steady, high-grade men, this plan has 
been responsible for sales increases and efficiencies. 
These men receive a straight salary of $27 a week plus 
a bonus of $3 for Sunday work. Commissions are on a 
flat-rate basis and bonuses are on a basis of returned con- 
tainers. Savings in replacements on the containers more 
than cover the bonuses. 

Driver-ownership of trucks, according to another com- 
pany, has solved its delivery and distribution problems. 
None of the trucks is the property of the company but all 
belong to the drivers. The company, of course, helps to 
finance its drivers in making purchases. While the com- 
pany assumes no responsibility for the cost of operating 
the truck equipment, it does require that it be main- 
tained in good condition and be of neat appearance. The 
trucks are serviced by their owners in any manner they 
see fit and fueled at their expense. The company pays 
each driver a flat rate per unit for deliveries. 

Among the advantages of, the driver-owner plan are 
the elimination of company maintenance of trucks 
whose drivers might not be careful with their equipment, 
elimination of all cost-keeping, and increased sales. 

In regard to the foregoing, it might be mentioned that 
the bodies are owned by the company. These are painted 
and lettered at regular intervals at the company’s ex- 
pense. Each driver is required to build up a reserve 
against which the company may draw. 

Some companies question the advisability of com- 
bining the function of driving and selling. One company, 
for example, has special salesmen to cover the territory, 
while drivers do nothing but deliver. This company has 
a wide variety of products, and in view of this, it is con- 
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tended that the drivers cannot possibly provide 100 per 
cent service to customers. It has been found that orders 
obtained by the driver are at best only estimates of the 
demands made of him on the preceding day. 

There are any number of variations in bonus plans 
which are now being used with success. Every system 
differs from the rest, as no two sets of conditions are 
alike. A few outstanding examples follow. 

For example, suppose a driver through indifferent 
service were to shorten the life of a truck, say, two years, 
or an equivalent in financial loss of from $1,000 to 
$1,500. Such a loss could be cut down materially were 
some incentive given the driver to minimize accidents, 
neglect, or careless operation of the vehicle. 

A dollar or two per week bonus to a driver for econ- 
omy in fuel consumption, tire mileage, breakdowns, etc., 
will get results if it is paid only when the corresponding 
saving has been shown in the operation of the vehicle. 

A bonus plan can be based on any item of truck opera- 
tion that is under the driver’s control. The following 
eight items cover these completely, and a suitable com- 
bination might be chosen from them as a basis for 2 
bonus plan: 

. Gross loads hauled per day or week. 

. Number of miles traveled per day or week. 
. Time consumed. 

. Repair expense. 

. Vehicle life. 

. Tire cost. 

Fuel, oil, and grease. 

. Idle truck time (loading and unloading). 

A bonus plan being tried for the first time should be as 
simple as possible. Trying to do too much at the start 
frequently is responsible for failures. 

One simple plan is to divide with the driver on a 50-50 
basis all savings. Thus a standard would be fixed to 
represent an average yearly repair cost for a vehicle 
or an average consumption of fuel, oil, or tires. At the 
end of a year’s time the actual repair costs or other costs 
would be computed and, if the amount were ‘under the 
estimated total, the driver would be entitled to a benus. 

In regard to the foregoing plan, it might be well to 
mention one possible weakness in connection therewith, 
and that is the possibility of a driver being tempted to 
neglect reporting minor troubles which, if not taken care 
of, might develop into shop work of a major character. 

A knowledge of costs, which must be accurate and 
complete, is absolutely necessary for bonus plans. Only 
through such knowledge can a truck system be studied 
for purposes of a bonus plan. 

One company through the use of its costs has worked 
out a bonus plan whereby tire, repair, and fuel costs are 
considered. The tires used by this concern are guaran- 
teed for 7,000 miles. The driver is given 334 per cent 
of the saving he makes on tires which run over the guar- 
antee. As for repairs, bonuses amount to $15 and $10 
a month to the drivers showing the lowest and next low- 
est repair costs for their trucks, provided these trucks 
have gone at least 5,000 miles. These awards also take 
into consideration mileage, tonnage, engine condition, 
and other factors. Similar consideration is given in the 
fuel bonus award, which amounts to $3 a month for the 
lowest consumption per mile. 

It is well to remember that where repair expense is the 
basis for bonus awards, it should be ruled that drivers are 
not to make adjustments or repairs unless they are 
trained mechanics. If this rule is not observed, more 
harm than good will be done by inexperienced men tin- 
kering with the trucks when things go wrong. 
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PREVENTING 








Applying wax coating to oranges by means of a spray 
machine that causes them to be enveloped in a fog of the 
coating material as they pass by on a conveyor 


DECAY AND SHRINKAGE 


By EARL D. STEWART 


l’ood Industries Staff 


INCE 1905, governmental and other agencies have 

given attention to the problem of preventing decay 

in citrus fruits in transit to, and after their arrival 
at markets. While much has been learned about the 
causes of decay in these 25 years and while improve- 
ments in packing-house practice and shipping methods 
have cut down the losses, there is still room for 
improvement. As late as 1924 Fawcett found decay in 
lemons ranging from 5 to 40 per cent and averaging 
10 per cent in sixteen shipments arriving at Eastern 
terminals (Fawcett and Lee, “Citrus Diseases and Their 
Control,” p. 538, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1926). 
Again in 1926, the same author found shipments of 
oranges from a few houses that showed as high as 50 
per cent infection with blue and green molds (California 
Citrograph, November, 1926, p. 33). 

The causes of decay are variable, but fortunately some 
of the more important are preventable or at least their 
incidence is reducible. In the sixteen shipments men- 
tioned above, 81 per cent of the decay was due -to 
Alternaria rot and common green and blue-contact molds. 
Both of these kinds of decay can be greatly reduced by 
careful handling, and by proper treatment can be prac- 
tically eliminated. 

Other troubles leading to decay, such as internal 
decline (endoxerosis), are beyond the control of the 
packer except by rigid sorting, frequently impossible, as 
the defect is not externally visible. The control of 
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In Citrus Fruits 


physiological defects lies in improved cultural methods 
rather than with the packing-house methods. 

The earlier investigations of citrus fruit decay during 
shipment were directed largely at common green mold 
and blue-contact mold. Owing to the very crude methods 
of picking and packing in vogue 25 or 30 years ago, this 
type of decay was very common—almost universal, in 
fact—and frequently caused losses of 30 to 40 per cent. 
A comparison of picking and packing methods then and 
now is highly instructive in showing the progress of the 
citrus fruit industry. (The U.S.D.A. bulletins men- 
tioned later on in this article, B.P.I. No. 123 by Powell; 
U.S.D.A. No. 63 by Stubenrauch, Ramsey, Tenny, et al.: 
and Farmers’ Bulletin 696 by Ramsey give good descrip- 
tions of former practices, in both California and 
Florida. ) 

Common green mold and blue-contact mold (the 
generic name “blue mold” is commonly used for both) 
are due to infection by spores of Penicillium digitatum 
Sace. and P. italicum Wehmer. They are frequently 
associated and their spores are everywhere: in orchards, 
packing houses, and markets. The spores enter the fruit 
through injuries to the skin, and in this favorable 
medium the mycelium grows rapidly. If the humidity 
of the atmosphere around the fruit is low, the fruit 
wrinkles to a dry mummy; if the humidity is high, the 
fruit finally flattens to a soft decomposing mass, due 
to other mold and bacterial infections that enter when 
the fruit has softened sufficiently. 

In 1908, G. H. Powell, then pomologist in the 
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Department of Agriculture, in charge of fruit storage 
and transportation investigations, published the results 
of his investigations of blue mold as Bureau of Plant 
Industry Bulletin No. 123, entitled, “Decay of Oranges 
While in Transit From California.”” This was one of the 
first studies, if not the first, on the subject, and Powell’s 
observations as to the methods and results of blue-mold 
infection are still recognized by citrus experts as accurate 
and authoritative. His recommendations for control, 
however, have been amended. 

Powell showed conclusively that obvious mechanical 
injury hastened blue-mold decay and that careful han- 
dling and sorting out of visibly injured fruit would cut 
down decay losses. He also showed that refrigeration 
in transit when combined with careful handling reduced 
losses considerably. 

Powell says: “The necessity for washing the fruit 
should be avoided. [Italics Powell’s.] It has often been 
suggested that the blue mold might be killed by a dis- 
infectant in the wash water. This does not 
appear from preliminary studies to be promising or 
advisable.” He then goes on to say that such a remedy, 
if successful, would place an undue premium on care- 
less handling—a sage observation that can still be remem- 
bered with profit in this day, when Powell’s recom- 
mendation as to washing has been discarded. 

At the time of this and later studies only about one- 
third to one-half of the citrus fruit packed was washed. 
The method was crude, usually a preliminary soak 
followed by brushing, and the fruit was often insuffi- 
ciently dried. The soaking water was infrequently 
changed, and after a few boxes of fruit had passed 
through, it became a wonderful blue-mold inoculum. 
The findings of Powell and others on the increase in 
blue-mold infection after washing are not to be wondered 
at; rather, it is a wonder that the fruit was not a 
complete loss. 

The dicta of Powell—namely, careful handling and 
refrigeration—undoubtedly helped a bad situation. But 
careful handling can 
be only approximately 
attained and a mechan- 
ical injury does not 
have to be obvious to 
the naked eye for blue- 
mold spores to find 
entry through it. Nor 
has refrigeration been 
an unqualified success. 

Various schemes of 
control were tried 


Mal 


Ate | 


without success. In- 
troducing active dis- 
infectants into the 


wash water was sug- 
gested, since it was 
known that copper 
sulphate was effective 
against brown rot of 
lemons. (Pythiacystis 
rot, controlled by 1 to 
2 Ib. of CuSO, to 1,000 
gal. of water. Calif. 
Agri. Expt. Sta., Bull. 
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After receiving a coating of 
through this brush machine, which spreads the wax evenly 
over the surface and gives it a high polish 





190.) Blue mold was not affected by copper sulphate 
and indeed the opinion was expressed that “any solution 
used to destroy them [blue mold spores] must be of 
sufficient strength to injure the surface of the fruit” 
(Bulletin 63, p. 26). Among the weird disinfectants 
suggested may be mentioned one composed of resorcinol, 
one part; terpin hydrate, two parts; copper sulphate, 
two parts; sodium salicylate, two parts ; sodium benzoate, 
two parts; ammonium carbonate, four parts; liquid 
petrolatum, one part (U.S.P. 1,047,013, about 1913). 

On Aug. 13, 1923, Ernest M. Brogden, of Santa 
Monica, Calif., and Miles L. Trowbridge, of Palms, 
Calif., filed application for a patent covering the use of 
borax solutions as a treatment to prevent blue-mold 
decay. This application was granted March 10, 1925, 
as U.S.P. 1,529,461, and is the basis of the “Brogdex” 
method of treating citrus fruit to prevent blue-mold 
decay and to reduce shrinkage from loss of moisture. 
The patent is quite long (specification and claims cover 
eight pages of text), but the essential points are (1) the 
soaking of citrus fruit in a borax solution (5 per cent) 
at 115-120 deg. F. and (2) the coating of fruit so 
treated with a wax film. Both processes and treated 
fruit are covered in the claims. The process is con- 
trolled by the Brogdex Company, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Winter Haven, Fla., and is available to fruit pack- 
ing houses by license agreement. 

Following the announcement of the Brogden and 
Trowbridge process in 1923 investigations were made by 
many workers on the effect of the process. All agreed 
that it had a most salutary effect in inhibiting blue-mold 
decay. Among them may be mentioned the work of 
Fulton and Bowman (J. Agr. Research, 28, No. 9, p. 
961) and Barger and Hawkins (ibid, 30, No. 2, p. 189). 
Following the issue of the Brogden and Trowbridge 
patent, a great many others were issued covering the 
use of salts having an alkaline reaction in solution. Thus, 
a series of patents was issued to Fulton and Bowman 
covering salts of lithium, and very recently to Barger 

covering: salts ef cad- 


wax, the oranges pass mium (Foop  INp., 
July, 1929, Vol. 1, p. 
468 ). 


Borax, however, re- 
mains the prophylactic 
most widely used. Its 
efficacy has been 
proved by several 
years of actual use, it 
is fairly cheap, uni- 
versally obtainable, 


and preparation of 
solutions is easy. 
In the autumn of 


1923, arrangements 
were made with the 
Walnut Fruit Growers’ 
Association, Walnut, 
Calif., to conduct a 
large-scale commercial 
test of the 
The entire pack of this 
house for the 1923-24 
season, amounting to 


process. 








265 cars of oranges (about 85,000 boxes), was given 
the borax treatment for blue-mold prevention and the 
wax film coating to reduce shrinkage. Ice was not 
used on any shipment. At the markets the fruit was 
inspected in the usual way and sold for top prices in the 
open market. The official inspection reports showed that 
the entire 1923-24 pack averaged less than 0.5 per cent 
decay upon arrival. Only five cars showed more than 3 
per cent decay with a maximum of 6 per cent in one 
car only. 

The Walnut packing house in 1929 began its sixth 
year of using the system, and the manager of the asso- 
ciation, — Wolstencroft, states: “Our shipments 

» going forward for the sixth year with no 
icing pe where we have been forced to, and with 
practically no decay.” 

The cost of icing varies with season and distance to 
market, and the necessity for it varies with the season 
and condition of the fruit. In midwinter the fruit may 
have to be protected from freezing during transit. In 
summer shipments icing becomes necessary, as well as in 
other seasons when the fruit is overly ripe or has been 
held long in storage. For estimating purposes, $50 a car 
is considered a fair figure for refrigeration charges. 
Thus one shipper estimates that by shipping 800 cars 
of Valencias under ventilation only, in May and June, 
there was a saving of $40,000; certainly worth while. 

At the present stage of its development the machinery 
used in the system consists of two parts: the soaking 
tank and the oil fog and polishing machines. In the 
soaking tank the fruit is in contact with a solution of 
borax of 5 per cent or so at 115-120 deg. F. for several 
minutes. This temperature is high enough to aid mate- 
rially in cleansing the fruit and at the same time help in 
the destruction of rots such as pythiacystis or brown rot. 
It is not hot enough to destroy blue-mold spores nor 
will it destroy other organisms, if borax is omitted, 
unless the soaking is unduly prolonged. 

Before passing to the dryer the fruit may be sprayed 
with clear water to rinse off excess borax. ‘This is not 
always desirable, especially if “weak” fruit (fairly ripe 


fruit picked late in the season) is being treated. The 
quantity of borax adsorbed on the surface is very small 
and, since the skin is not usually eaten, will ordinarily 
be of no importance, dietetically. Fulton and Bowman 
(J. Agri. Research, 28; 961-68) found that an orange 
of average size would remove 1 c.c. of a 5 per cent borax 
solution. If one-half of this drains off the quantity of 
borax left on the orange is 0.025 gm. (0.4 grain). The 
therapeutic dose of borax is given as 0.750 gm. (12 
grains ). 

After drying, the fruit enters a heated chamber at 
about 180 deg. F. Formerly these chambers were kept 
hot by small, gas-fired furnaces, but the newer machines 
are heated electrically by the standard “helicoil’’ heater 
of the General Electric Company and equipped with 
thermostatic control. At the entrance to the “fog” cham- 
ber are placed the jets of the fog machine. This consists 
of a small motor-driven air compressor and an electrically 
heated oil reservoir. The oil used has varied in com- 
position as improvements were made but is essentially 
a solution of paraffin in a white, odorless, and tasteless 
mineral oil of low viscosity. 

The hot oil fog “condenses” on the cool fruit, which 
then rolls down a series of revolving horsehair brushes 
about 7 or 8 ft. long. The whole apparatus is kept hot 
and the brushes spread the wax layer over the fruit. 
The fruit leaves the chamber highly polished and quite 
warm, ready for grading. 

While the effects of the Brogdex treatment can readily 
be made apparent (see photographs) the reasons for 
its effectiveness are not so evident nor are they fully 
understood. Assuming that the fruit is sterilized, at least 
against mold and rot spores, by the borax soaking, no par- 
ticular effort is made to keep it so; in fact, any such 
effort would be well nigh impossible under the mass- 
production methods of the modern packing house. Fulton 
and Bowman (loc. cit. p. 964) showed that borax also 
has an inhibitory effect on the growth of Phomopsis and 
Diplodia stem end rots. The fruit usually is sprayed 
with clear water, which probably contains spores, after 
soaking ; it is exposed to currents of packing-house air, 


, 


Ninety-five days before this picture was taken the oranges on the left 
were disinfected and wax-coated, while those on the right, from the 
same batch, have not been treated. 


The difference is readily apparent 
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After 137 days the treated lemons in the left-hand com- 


partment are in fine condition, 
compartment 


in the _ right-hand 


known to contain spores, for several minutes during 
drying. Even if the spores originally present were 
destroyed during the soak, the fruit must receive quan- 
tities of them on its surface before it reaches the packing 
box. 

It is possible that the reason lies in adsorption of borax 
by the skin of the fruit. It is well known, for example, 
that an excessive quantity of boron in soil or irrigation 
water injures and eventually kills plants growing in the 
soil. Perhaps the element boron has a similar effect on 
the lowly plants causing decay. By sealing up injuries 
so small as to be invisible the wax coating reduces the 
probability that floating spores will find a place suitable 
for growth. This is borne out by the fact that borax- 
treated fruit will decay if the inoculation is made deep 
enough or if it is grossly injured after treatment. The 
system is not a panacea or a substitute for careful sorting 
and handling, but it does protect against microscopic 
injuries inevitably present and not detectable. 

Some have feared that the wax fiber. would induce 
anaerobic respiration in the fruit and hence cause dis- 
agreeable flavor changes and internal breakdown. This 
fear has not been realized in practice: actually the coated 


while the untreated fruit 
shows much shrinkage 


fruit, because of its greater juiciness, is judged superior 
to untreated fruit. As to internal decline, treated apples 
show less of this trouble than untreated apples. 

The reason for this probably lies in the extreme thin- 
ness of the film, which is of the order of 0.001 in. 
From the results obtained in practice it appears that films 
of this thickness do not interfere with respiration to 
the degree that it becomes anaerobic, but the film does 
reduce the moisture loss and probably slows down the 
rate of respiration. For this last reason the tipening 
process is retarded as it is by refrigeration; hence the 
possibility of uniced shipments. 

Regardless of what explanation is put forward to 
explain the effects of the system, its results speak for 
themselves. Treated fruit, heavily inoculated with mold 
spores and placed in an incubator, remains firm, fresh, 
and alive looking, while untreated controls in the same 
environment shrink and dry up or become soft, decom- 
posing, disgusting masses of pulp. The photographs 
accompanying this article show more vividly than words 
can describe the effect on shrinkage, and the increasing 
number of packing houses—hoth apple and citrus fruit 
—using the process testify to its commercial value. 


“ 
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Efficient 


STRAIGHT-LINE PRODUCTION 


Depends on Conveyors 


HAT is commonplace in some industries is un- 

known in others. This is well illustrated by the 

statements heard on so many sides a few years 
ago when straight-line, quantity production first began to 
characterize the manufacture of automotive products. 
Many who investigated the methods used and the results 
obtained said, rather enviously, “Well, that’s all right for 
Henry Ford, but it can’t be done in my industry.” 

Of course, such comments were not made in many 
branches of food processing, where straight-line methods 
that take full advantage of ma- 
chines and reduce manual labor to 
a minimum, had long been known. 
Grain milling, milk pasteurizing 
and bottling, the manufacture of 
carbonated beverages, and the 
canning of some foods are ex- 
amples of industries that have for 
many years effected combinations 
of the available designs of pro- 
cessing equipment and conveying 
machinery, so that work moved 
in large quantity through straight- 
line, continuous processes, requir- 
ing relatively small amounts of 
human labor. 

However, there still are many 
branches of food manufacture 
that have not gone very far in 
applying these methods, while 
many others, although fairly well 
equipped, do not yet use some of 
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the later developments. The quickest way these plants 
can bring themselves up to date is by studying some of 
the plant layouts put into operation in the last year or so. 

Of particular utility in adapting straight-line methods 
to a wide variety of industries are the many new types 
of chain conveyors with special attachments that have 
come into use in the past five years. How these are 


Fig. 2—Removing pinfeathers. During this operation the 
birds are removed from the chain-trolley conveyor that 
extends into the killing room to the right 
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employed is wel! illustrated in the layout and equipment 
of recently built plants. Conveyors of this type are 
employed, for example, in the plant of the Runnymede 
chicken cannery, at Reseda, Calif., which started opera- 
tions during the summer of 1930. As many of the 
operations in chicken canning must be performed by 
hand, the conveyors serve the purpose of bringing the 
work to the workers at a steady pace, timed to suit the 
best speed of plant operation. The conveyor layout and 
the various steps in the operation of this plant, which 
will be briefly described, are shown in the accompanying 
floor plan and photographs. 

The chickens for canning are removed from the crates 
and hung on an overhead chain-trolley conveyor by plac- 
ing the feet in the outer loops of W-shaped conveyor at- 
tachments of heavy wire. The trolley rail extends 
through the wall into the next room, where the picked 
birds are removed. The live birds are placed on the 
trolley where it re-enters the killing and picking de- 
partment. 

The birds are killed as they are about to enter a short 
tunnel of galvanized iron about 6 ft. long, where they 
bleed without dripping blood over the killing-room floor. 
From the tunnel they are carried for one minute through 
a tank of moderately hot water (128-156 deg. F.) for 
scalding. This “semi-scald” makes picking easy, without 
discoloring or injuring the skin by partly cooking it. 

The scalded chickens then pass around the end of the 
conveyor to where the pickers stand. The rough picking, 
so-called, is done here. No attempt is made at complete 
removal of all feathers, though for a bird with few pin- 
feathers the picking is substantially complete. Four men 
ordinarily do this work and can pick 420 birds an hour. 

The rough-picked birds now move through a hole in 
the wall (Fig. 2) and pass before eight girls who remove 
the pinfeathers. The chickens are taken from the con- 
veyor and hung up by a loop of cord during this operation 
or laid down on a wooden table, as may be necessary. 

All pinfeathers having been removed, the cleaned birds 
are placed in Monel metal pans fastened to a multi-strand 
chain conveyor moving through a trough below the con- 
veyor on which the birds were brought into this depart- 
ment. When the pans reach the end of the line the birds 

Fig. 4—After inspection, the heads and feet are cut off and 


the internal viscera removed at this station. The cleaned 
birds are washed inside and out by the two men at the left 
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Fig. 3—W. D. Hilton, federal inspector, examining chickens 

before canning. Diseased and emaciated birds, as well 

as those that are inedible for other reasons, are removed 
and condemned here 


are removed, inspected, and singed by means of a gas 
torch. The singed birds are hung on racks to cool over- 
night before the remainder of the canning operations are 
completed. The empty pans on the return run of the 
conveyor are upside down. During this part of their 
travel they are sprayed with water and steam so that 
they are always clean and practically sterile. 

The overnight hanging of the fowls allows them to 
cool and makes the flesh firm, so that they are more 
easily handled and cut. They are taken from the racks 
and laid on their backs in the pans of a conveyor similar 
to that already described. The first operation in eviscer- 
ating is to cut around the vent and remove the entrails 
but not to detach them completely. In this condition the 
fowls pass before a federal inspector, an official of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Birds that have passed inspection are removed from 
the conveyor pans by a workman, who cuts off the heads 
and feet and then places them in 
the pans of another conveyor that 
carries them to the final cleaning 
operation. This conveyor is of 
the carrousel type and is mounted 
about eye-level, the pans moving 
around it continuously in the hori- 
zontal plane (Fig. 4). Women re- 
move the birds from the pans, 
finish the eviscerating, remove 
the kidneys, lungs, etc., and then 
place the birds on the pans of an- 
other conveyor just in front of 
them at the level of the work 
table. At the end of its travel 
the birds are removed by two 
workmen, who wash them inside 
and out with a jet of water con- 
trolled by a foot vaive. The pans 
of this last conveyor return to the 
opposite end upside down, being 
washed and steamed in transit. 
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Fig. 5-——Filling into cans. The chickens are removed from 
the draining conveyor at the right and weighed. The size 
of can used depends on the weight of the bird 


The washed and eviscerated birds are placed in 30-gal. 
stone jars mounted on casters, from which they are re- 
moved for the final inspection. The inside is carefully 
examined and small bits of tissue that may have escaped 
the previous workers, or that were inaccessible to them, 
are removed with long-handled artery forceps. Grading 
for quality and size is the next step. The graded chickens 
are again placed in the stone jars, which are then removed 
by truck to the next room, where the canning is done. 

On removing from the jars the fowls are placed on 
heavy wire loop attachments mounted on a continuous 
chain-trolley conveyor, to drain thoroughly before can- 
ning. They are removed from this conveyor, weighed, 
and placed in oval cans, the can size being determined by 
the weight of the bird. Six sizes of cans are used. The 
neck, heart, and gizzard are placed inside the body cavity 
and the can is placed on a metal-mesh belt conveyor to 
be carried to the sealing machines. 

After filling, the cans go through a number of opera- 
tions before they are ready for the retort. The can used 





has a small opening in the top, where a cap is later 
placed, so that it is really filled from the bottom. As the 
cans pass the sealing-machine operators they take them 
from the conveyor, place a bottom on them, and grip it 
on with a machine similar to a double sealer. The joint 
is not airtight, however, and must be soldered. The next 
worker coats the seam with soldering flux and two others 
run a stream of solder around it. The can is now turned 
right side up on the conveyor and soon arrives at the 
gelatin filling station. Here it is filled with a hot solution 
of high-grade gelatin through the small hole in the lid. 
The small cap is next soldered on, leaving the can closed 
except for the vent in the cap. It now passes through 
the exhaust box and on emerging the vent is sealed with 
a drop of solder. Thus it takes eight, or at least seven, 
workers to seal the cans. A satisfactory double seamer 
for these large oval cans would be highly desirable. 

The final operation is to cook the chicken in the cans 
in retorts for 45 min. at 250 deg. F., as required by the 
California cannery inspection law. 


Fig. 6—The canning and cook room. The men are per- 
forming the final sealing operation on the cans, 





Fig. 7—Pushing the cans into the 
retort. The recording and control 
devices shown are necessary under 
the California cannery inspection 
law, as each retort load must be 
processed for a definite time and 
temperature set by the Cannery 
Inspection Service for the product 
being canned 
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PREVENTING BEVERAGE SPOILAGE 


By Pre-Fermentation 


By WILLIAM L. OWEN 


Consulting Bacteriologist 
Baton Rouge, La. 


preservation of most fruit juices and beverages. 

As few fruit beverages can withstand pasteuriza- 
tion or the addition of preservatives without some im- 
pairment of flavor and color, a practical and economical 
method for the removal of nitrogen would be a great 
advance in the science of beverage preservation. 

Unfortunately, no chemical means for economical re- 
moval of nitrogen without impairment of quality is avail- 
able. The possibility of a bio-chemical method for 
rendering such products unsuited for the development 
of micro-organisms, however, was opened up by the bril- 
liant researches of De Herelle in his work on the 
“bacteriophage” in human pathology. This work has led 
several investigators engaged in food preservation prob- 
lems to look for the existence of such a method that 
could be applied to industrial practice. It is of interest 
not only to the beverage industry but to any industry 
desiring preservation of slightly susceptible products 
whose composition does not admit of drastic pasteuriza- 
tion or sterilization methods, and where it is undesirable 
to use chemical preservatives. 

The results so far published have given considerable 
encouragement to further efforts in this direction. The 
most significant of these investigations is that of 
Vandecaveye’ on the preservation of apple cider by the 
development of successive generations of yeast in it. 
He found that by growing three successive generations 
of yeast in cider and filtering after each successive fer- 
mentation period, practically all of the nitrogen of cider 
could be removed, and a practically non-fermentable 
product obtained. The percentage of nitrogen in the 
unheated cider, was found to be 0.098, which was re- 
duced to 0.0196 after the first heating to 45 deg. C. and 
filtration. 

In a problem of beverage spoilage recently submitted 
to me, the possibility of applying a pre-fermentation 
process to assure preservation appeared logical. The bev- 
erage in question was prepared from a natural fruit base 
and cane sugar, with added color and essential oils. 
Although its composition did not render it especially 
susceptible to fermentation, at certain seasons of the 
year the losses from spoilage were quite high. An 
examination of many bottles of the spoiled beverage 
showed sufficient yeast cells to indicate that spoilage was 
due to this class of micro-organisms. The spoiled bev- 
erage showed a characteristic appearance, the most promi- 
nent feature of which was the presence of a compact 


N peccenasi content is the limiting factor in the 





AVandecaveye, S. C., “The Effect of Successive Generations of 
Yeast on the Alcoholic Fermentation of Cider’; Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, Vol. 37 (1928); p. 33-55. 
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sediment on the bottom of the bottles and an unusually 
high gas pressure in the liquid. The coloring matter 
of the beverage appeared to have been absorbed by the 
yeast cells and to be concentrated in the yeast deposit in 
the bottom of the bottles. The results of a microscopical 
examination of beverage samples and of the inocula- 
tion of a sugar solution with a culture gave the results 
shown in Table I. 


Table I—Yeast Found in Spoiled Beverage 


Results of Transfer to Sterile 
Sugar Medium Containing 


Sample No. Microscopical Examination Peptone 

1 Many yeast cells in sediment ........ Fermenting in 4 days 
2 DEMME orice curs otucc casted sndeudereertnaunaweded 
3 Mold on top; many yeastin sediment... Fermenting in 10 days 
4 No sediment; many yeast............ Fermenting in 5 days 
5 Many yeast, very strong gas pressure... Fermenting in 5 daya 
6 WII 56S. oat lot cs Gate-w ceerela.e x Fermenting in 9 days 
7 Re ee ee ee .. Fermenting in 6 days 
8 po ee ee ee ee Fermenting 

9 POW YORSEio. ccc cc cec este cisccss Fermenting 


Although these and many other examinations of the 
spoiled beverage were convincing evidence of the signifi- 
cance of the presence of yeast, inoculation of the un- 
spoiled beverage with some of the yeast obtained from 
the fermented bottles was not consistently successful. 
The explanation for this variation was found in the 
subsequent work. 


Table II—Nitrogen Content of the Beverage 


Sample No. Total Nitrogen (mgs. per 200 c.c.) 
1 4.00 
2 3.10 
3 4.15 
4 3.40 
5 3.40 
REAM ievededes a 3,6] 


The nitrogen content of the beverage (sce Table IT) 
was found to be so low as to indicate that it was prob- 
ably the limiting element in the susceptibility of the 
beverage to fermentation. In order to determine the 
effect of the nitrogen content more definitely, however, 
the following experiment was carried out: 

To 10 c.c. portions of the beverage in test tubes were 
added amounts of a nutrient solution containing | per 
cent peptone, varying from 0.1 c.c. to 0.5 c.c. When 
these tubes were inoculated from a sample of the fer- 
menting beverage it was found (see Table III) that the 
addition of nitrogen was all that was required to increase 
the rate of growth of the yeast in the beverage and to 
insure its fermentation. 

When inoculation of the beverage was made in shallow 
layers, as in half filled Erlenmeyer flasks or even in 
half filled culture tubes, the beverage never showed any 
positive results from the inoculation in the way of fer- 
mentation. When the tubes or flasks were almost en- 
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tirely filled, however, and little or no air space existed, 
some fermentation was obtained from inoculation in 
almost every case. The explanation seems to be that 
under anaerobic conditions there was sufficient nitrogen 
to induce some fermentation, even without the addition of 
any nitrogenous material. This indicates that high car- 
bonation of the beverage makes it more subject to fer- 
mentation by yeast than would be the case if the air 
were not so completely displaced by carbon dioxide. 

If the nitrogen content of yeast cells be taken as 14.15 
per cent protein? at a moisture content of 73 per ceiit, 
and the weight of a cell as 0.000,000,0005 gram (Mat- 
thews C. G., “Manual of Alcoholic Fermentation,” page 
55), we will have a theoretical production of yeast of 
131,000 per c.c. in a beverage containing 4 mg. of nitro- 
gen per 200 c.c. As one-half of the total nitrogen con- 
tained in the beverage is in the form of nitrates not 
readily, if at all, assimilable by yeast, the maximum yeast 
production in such a beverage would appear to be about 
60,000, which corresponds roughly to the figures ob- 
tained. 

Most of the nitrogen contained in the beverage is in 
the concentrate used in its preparation, and it was felt 
that there might be unequal distribution of the nitrogen 
in the bottles with a concentration of this element of 
nutrition in the sediment that settled out of the beverage. 


Table I1]—Effects of Varying Amounts of Nitrogen 
on the Fermentation 


No. Yeast Cells Per c.c. 


Series Treatment 4 Days 6 Days 7 Days 8 Days 
Sane re 55,000 55,00 55,000 
B (1) 0.1 cc 56,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 2,240,000 
B (2) FS ae 2 80,000 880,000 1,760,000 
C 2 0.3 304,000 Os ree Cre 20,000,000 
C (2) 0.3 550,000 2,160,000 5,600,000 20,800,000 
D (1) 0.5 1,200,000 4,080,000 20,000,000 33,200,000 
D (2) 0.5 ee 19,200,000 24,280,000 


To test this point, some of the concentrate was intro- 
duced into tubes and sufficient water added to bring the 
beverage to standard density. The tubes were then 
inoculated with a platinum loop of the yeast culture 
isolated from the spoiled beverage samples. At the end 
of nine days the yeast count on the well shaken samples 
showed 400,000 yeast cells per cubic centimeter, while 
a count from the top and bottom portion shows 80,000 
and 3,800,000 per cubic centimeter respectively (see 
Table IV). 

The quantity of concentrate used in the above experi- 
ment was larger than ordinarily used in the beverage, so 
the results are only indicative of the tendency of the 
nutrient material to be carried to the bottom by sedi- 
mentation, and to form a more ideal substratum for the 
development of yeast than would be indicated from the 
analysis of the finished well-mixed beverage. After 
fermentation has once begun, yeast cells developing in 
the upper strata of beverage slowly settle out and bring 
down with them additional amounts of nitrogen in the 
form of coloring matter and colloidal material contained 
in the concentrate. 

The nitrogen content of the beverage under considera- 
tion was less than 4 per cent of the minimum nitrogen 
content of grape must as given by Leach.? It was less 
than one-tenth of the figures given by Vandecaveve for 
cider after the first heating and settling. With so small 
a percentage of nitrogen as a limiting factor, it appeared 





?Although the nitrogen content of yeast may vary somewhat 
with the type of yeast and the composition of the substratum, 
we may assume this composition for general purposes. 


*Nitrogen content of grape must, according to Leach’s “Hand 


Book of Food Inspection,” page 556 is: Maximum, 0.57 per cent; 
mean, 0.28 per cent; minimum, 0.11 per cent. 
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Table 1V—Unequal Distribution of Yeast Cells 


Days Top Bottom After Shaking 
9 80,000 d ort 400,000 
12 680,000 ee. tree elias 
14 | RTS 2,180,000 


feasible to apply a regulated initial fermentation that 
would eliminate the possibility of further fermentation 
in the bottled beverage. 

In this pre-fermentation process, the concentrate was 
diluted with water to twice its volume, and 2 per cent 
of sucrose added. The solution was then inoculated 
with a pure culture of yeast and introduced into an 
Erlenmeyer flask fitted with an Alwood flask containing 
80 per cent ethyl alcohol in the scrubbing chamber. The 
fermentation usually required several days, and its com- 
pletion could be determined by the cessation of bubbles 
passing through from the scrubber. The yeast was then 
filtered from the solution by a Seitz filter, and the con- 
centrate made into beverage. 

Samples of this beverage were inoculated and kept 
under observation for some time to determine if they 
were still fermentable. While mold sometimes would 
grow on the finished beverage, only in the rarest in- 
stances was there any evidence of yeast fermentation. 
With the proper yeast culture, the flavor of the beverage 
was altered very little by this treatment. Much investi- 
gation was required, however, to find a yeast culture 
that would not impart any undesirable flavor. Many 
cultures of wine yeast were tried, and finally one was 
obtained which seemed to improve the natural flavor of 
the product. 

In addition to the matter of flavor, the relative ability 
of the yeast to develop rapidly and to immobilize a maxi- 
mum amount of nitrogen had to be considered in select- 
ing the proper variety. With many cultures of special- 
ized yeast, the growth was slow and the removal of the 
nitrogen inadequate for the purposes of the process. 

It is believed that the pre-fermentation process can 
be applied advantageously to many beverages now pre- 
served by chemical agents, for however innocent the 
chemical agents may be in their effect upon the human 
system, the presence of their names on the label may 
easily create a doubt as to the wholesomeness of the 
product. Furthermore, the ultimate value of the process 
may go beyond its use in preserving products from 
fermentation. Among the infinite possibilities intro- 
duced by Vandecaveye’s pioneer experiments are im- 
provements in wholesomeness and production of new and 
distinctive flavors. 


Tendency of a carbonated beverage with a 
natural fruit base to spoil was overcome, not by 
eliminating fermentation, but by directing it. 
Tests showed that nitrogen content was the 
limiting factor in fermentation. By inoculating 
the concentrate with a proper variety of yeast, 
and subsequent filtration, nitrogen content was 
reduced to such a point that no fermentation 
occurred in beverages made from this pre-fer- 
mented concentrate. For other products slightly 
susceptible to fermentation which cannot satis- 
factorily be preserved by sterilization or chemi- 
cals because of flavor changes, “pre-fermentation” 
also offers possibilities. 
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Selecting Grain for the Baker by 





Large storage elevator for wheat 


HEAT offered for sale in the regular markets 

of the United States is graded according to the 

standards promulgated by the United States 
government under the Grain Standards Act of 1916. At 
country points where local elevators receive wheat 
directly from the farmers, as well as in the large terminal 
markets, wheat is tested and graded before being sold, 
although the examination of the samples and the issuance 
of certificates by licensed state and federal inspectors is 
not mandatory at country points, as it is in the terminal 
markets. 

The grading of wheat did not originate with the Grain 
Standards Act. Prior to the passage of this act the sev- 
eral states where terminal markets existed established 
their own standards. The state of Minnesota, for 
example, with its large markets in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, has supervised the merchandising of wheat for 
over 45 years and enormous quantities of wheat were 
sold in the United States under Minnesota grades both 
for grinding by domestic mills and for export before the 
federal government began supervision of wheat grading 
in 1917. At the present time the Minnesota State Grain 
Inspection Department regulates the grading of grain 
within the state, operating under the supervision of the 
federal department, and following identically the stand- 
ards of the Federal Grain Supervision. 

A word about the purpose of grain standards may be 
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SCIENTIFIC 
GRADING 


By R. C. SHERWOOD 


(lormerly Director, Minnesota State Testing Mill) 
Assistant Director of Research 

General Mills, Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


pertinent at this point. Definite classification 
of wheat into a number of numerical grades 
according to its characteristics is an advan- 
tage to both buyer and seller. It provides a 
means for the farmer who raises the wheat to 
describe the particular parcel of this com- 
modity which he offers for sale in terms which 
are commonly understood, and it also permits 
the buyer, who ultimately is the miller, to 
prescribe the type and the characteristics of the wheat 
which he wishes to grind, thus providing a basis for 
a price agreement. The wheat raised each year differs 
so materially in its milling and baking value that even 
the system of grades now in effect, which are frequently 
criticised for their complexity, are none too adequate 
in describing the milling, and hence the monetary, value 
of each carload of wheat. 

Wheat grading standards include five main classes of 
wheat with three sub-classes and six numerical grades 
in each class, or sub-class, in order to accommodate the 
many types and kinds of our most important cereal. 
These five classes are: (1) hard red spring, (2) hard 
red winter, (3) white wheat, (4) soft red winter, (5) 
durum. The first three are primarily bread wheats ; soft 
winter is used principally for biscuits, cake. and crackers ; 
while durum is used for macaroni and not for bread. 

It will not be possible in this short paper to discuss in 
detail standards for each grade of wheat. It is neces- 
sary to mention, however, the basis upon which wheat is 
classified into different grades. The five most important 
grading factors are weight per measured bushel ; mois- 
ture content; percentage of dark, hard, vitreous kernels, 
presence of inseparable or contaminating foreign matter ; 
and damage due to one or more of several causes. 
Weight per bushel always is operative in establishing 
the numerical grade, while moisture content becomes a 


ea 
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grading factor only when it exceeds 14 per cent in spring 
wheat or 13.5 per cent in winter wheat. Foreign matter 
and damaged kernels are grading factors when certain 
specified limits are exceeded. The percentage of dark, 
hard, vitreous kernels is a factor determining the sub- 
class but not the numerical grade. Dockage, which 
includes screenings removed by testing apparatus, is not 
a grading factor, but it presents a problem in wheat 
cleaning for the miller. 

Wheat grading is highly technical, as evidenced by 
the estimate that there are about 250 different grades 
possible under this system. This number does not con- 
template a variation in protein content, which is not a 
grading factor, but which has become an extremely 
important price factor in most seasons. 

Where does the chemist and the chemical laboratory 
fit into this picture? ; 

Wheat is raised and sold primarily for the purpose of 
flour manufacture. Since all wheat is not of equal value 
for this purpose, research has been necessary to deter- 
mine those characteristics of wheat which indicate 
superior milling properties. The chemical laboratory has 
figured prominently in this kind of research. The rela- 
tion of weight per bushel, one of the grading factors, 
to flour yield has been investigated by many workers, 
all of whom have reported that flour yield increases with 
increasing weight per bushel, other things being equal. 

Moisture content of wheat has been found a hazard 
in storage when it exceeds 14 per cent, due to increased 
rate of respiration, with subsequent rise in temperature 
and damage from heat. It is for this reason that spring 
wheat is degraded when the moisture content exceeds 14 
per cent. 

Wheat moisture bears a definite relation to total yield 
of products of milling. Tests at the Minnesota State 
Experimental Flour Mill have shown that wheat of 
approximately 13 per cent moisture will yield 100 per 
cent return. Wheat with lower moisture will yield an 
overrun, as the quantity of water added in conditioning 
the wheat for milling exceeds the loss of moisture dur- 
ing the milling process. Moisture is therefore a grad- 
ing factor for two reasons: when moisture content is 
high, the buyer is informed of the hazard involved in 
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Part of the Minnesota 

State Grain Inspection 

protein laboratory, 

where all cars of 

wheat shipped into the 

Minneapolis market 
are tested 


storage due to danger of overheating; when it is low, 
it represents the enhanced value of the wheat for milling 
purposes. 

The effects upon milling and baking properties of vari- 
ous kinds of foreign matter in wheat and the limiting 
quantities which may be included without impairment 
of baking properties have been studied by a number of 
investigators. 

Experiments in the Minnesota State Experimental 
Flour Mill have shown that the cleaning loss in milling 
almost invariably exceeds the dockage assessed by grain 
inspectors. This relation varies in different seasons. 
The discrepancy between assessed dockage and cleaning 
loss varies also in different ranges of assessed dockage. 

In such investigations as these the chemical laboratory 
has supplied valuable information regarding the relation 
of the various grading factors to the milling and baking 
properties of wheat and flour. Some of this work pre- 
ceded and undoubtedly influenced the establishment of 
federal wheat grades, while some of the research of 
recent years probably will be responsible for changes in 
the grading standards in certain particulars. Viewed 
from the standpoint of research the chemical laboratory 
has contributed materially to grain standardization. 

Grain grading as first practiced in our regulatory grain 
inspection departments involved physical tests almost 
exclusively. The determination of weight per bushel, 
the separation of dockage from cleaned wheat, and the 
estimation of the amount of foreign matter did not 
require chemical apparatus or trained chemists. Only 
the determination of moisture savored of a chemical 
determination. Moisture content has not always been 
determined in every car of wheat sold until recent years. 
There has become a greater demand for this test from 
wheat buyers, and at present all cars of wheat sold in 
the Minneapolis market are tested for moisture content. 

The Brown-Duvel determination, which is a direct 
method involving the heating of wheat in oil under 
specified conditions, is the official method for grain test- 
ing. This method has the advantages of being rapid 
and permitting the use of whole wheat, but it is less accu- 
rate than oven-drying. Compared with the official 
vacuum oven method, the Brown-Duvel method gives 
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results approximately 0.65 per cent lower. Because of 
the greater variability of the Brown-Duvel method, espe- 
cially in the hands of different operators, and its lack of 
agreement with the official method for cereals, the oven 
method, which requires heating for one hour at 130 deg. 
C., is quite generally used in cereal laboratories. 

Kernel texture is the basis of grading into sub-classes. 
The Federal Grain Standards Act specifies dark North- 
ern spring, Northern spring, and red spring as sub-classes 
under the hard spring wheat class. Wheat is assigned 
to one of these classes on the basis of the percentage 
of dark, hard, vitreous kernels. An additional grade, 
called No. 1 hard spring, was added in 1924. This 
designation of the percentage of dark kernels is an 
attempt to classify wheat according to its milling value. 

Investigators who have studied this problem are not 
in entire agreement concerning the reliability of kernel 
texture as an index to wheat quality. Shollenberger and 
Coleman? have shown that within a given sample of 
wheat the kernels of dark vitreous texture normally are 
superior to the starchy kernels in baking value and in 
protein content. Although this is true in the case of an 
individual sample, there are such wide variations in bak- 
ing value of different samples, classified the same on the 
basis of kernel texture, that in practical application to 
commercial wheat the designations “Northern” and “dark 
Northern” do not suffice as quality factors. Mangels? 
found a significant positive correlation between protein 
content and percentage of dark, hard kernels in 1922 
and 1924, but only a slight positive correlation in 1923. 
Results of tests in the Minnesota State Experimental 
Flour Mill have shown that in some seasons cars of 
wheat grading Northern spring contained as much protein 
as cars of wheat grading dark Northern spring, and also 
that cars of Northern spring wheat frequently exceeded 
in baking value the average dark Northern spring wheat. 
The wide range of protein content within the different 
sub-classes of spring wheat is further evidence that the 
designations “Northern” and “dark Northern” are inade- 
quate as an index to the milling value of wheat. 

The determination of protein content of wheat, there- 
fore, has become of great importance in the merchandis- 
ing of this commodity. 
Research has shown that 
the quantity of protein in 
wheat is directly related to 
that in flour and, further, 
that the protein content of 
flour is correlated posi- 
tively with the loaf volume 
of bread baked from the 
flour. Millers have known 
for years that determina- 
tions of protein content 
were useful in evaluating 
wheat. It was not until 
some ten years ago, how- 
ever, that this determina- 
tion became an important 
factor in the merchandis- 
ing of wheat. Commis- 
sion firms offering wheat 
for sale gradually recog- 
nized that millers were 
utilizing protein determi- 
nations in their laborator- 
ies,and consequently found 
it advantageous to label 
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Typical loaves of bread made from high-protein (above) 

and low-protein (below) spring wheat flours, with the 

same quantity of flour used in each of these experimental 
baking tests 








Sampling a stream of wheat delivered from a terminal ele- 
vator to a steamer for transportation down the Great Lakes 


wheat for sale with the protein content. At first the 
demand for these tests was met by commercial labora- 
tories. Later, the state inspection departments installed 
laboratories and put an official protein test upon the 
wheat at the time it was graded. The state of Kansas 
was the first to establish such a laboratory. Three labora- 
tories were put in operation in 1923. Later, the state of 
Missouri installed a protein laboratory in the Kansas 
City market, and in 1926 Minnesota equipped protein 
laboratories in both Minneapolis and Duluth. Since the 
installation of the state laboratories in Minnesota, every 
car of wheat shipped into the Minneapolis and Duluth 
markets has been tested for protein content as well as 
for grade under the federal grain standards. 

Protein content is not a grading factor. The result 
of the determination is added to the grading certificate 
as a notation, but since protein content is not required 
by the federal grades this notation is not a part of the 
official grade. In addition to the state laboratories there 
are a number of commercial laboratories operating 
primarily for the purpose of testing wheat for protein 
content. In some seasons when the average protein con- 
tent of the wheat crop is low, wheat of high protein con- 
tent is scarce and much in demand. ‘This results in sub- 
stantial premiums being 
paid on account of high 
protein content. It has 
not been uncommon for 
buyers to pay premiums 
on the basis of 1 cent per 
bushel for each 0.1 per 
cent of protein in the range 
of 12 to 16 per cent. Ex- 
ceptional cars have sold 
for 60 to 65 cents per 
bushel above the prevail- 
ing option price. In 
seasons when the average 
protein content is high, 
however, premiums may, 
on this account, fall to a 
very few cents per bushel. 

The demands of the 
grain trade for accuracy 
of tests require consider- 
able checking by both 
buyers and sellers. Chemi- 
cal laboratories have kept 
pace quite well with the 
demands of the trade, and 
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methods have been speeded up and refined until there is 
a high character of work done in most of the laboratories. 

Many outside the cereal industries may not realize the 
enormous volume of protein determinations made in a 
market like Minneapolis. The Minnesota State Protein 
Laboratory, with 100 units for digestion and an equal 
number for distillation, has completed 1,500 determina- 
tions in a 24-hour day. More than 30,000 protein tests 
have been made in a month in the busy season. It has 
been estimated that in the various laboratories in Minne- 
apolis on a busy day the total number of protein deter- 
minations made is no less than 5,000. Properly equipped 
laboratories can turn out 100 to 125 determinations per 
man per eight-hour day. This work is seasonal, how- 
ever, depending upon the market receipts of wheat. 
Furthermore, in crop seasons when there is an abundance 
of high protein wheat there is a greatly reduced demand 
for protein testing by the grain trade. 

These figures are quoted to emphasize the important 
part the chemical laboratory plays in wheat merchandis- 
ing. Wheat is now purchased from the farmer on a pro- 
tein basis as well as official grade, if he so desires. To 
facilitate testing closer to the wheat producing areas, 
Montana maintains six protein laboratories at strategic 
points in the state, besides three commercial laboratories. 

The determination of crude protein is the best singie 
available index to baking properties of wheat flour. 
There is a positive correlation between protein content 
and loaf volume, which is used as a measure of flour 
strength. Dailey and Sherwood* reported a coefficient 
of + 0.27 + 0.04 in a study of commercial hard spring 
wheat flour of three crop years. Mangels? reported 
correlation coefficients varying from + 0.30 to + 0.42 
+ 0.04 for experimentally milled wheat of several crops. 
Furthermore, the determination of protein is an opera- 
tion which can be performed rapidly and accurately 
enough for the grain trade. In these respects it has dis- 


Dough mixing machine for experimental baking tests in 

which six doughs can be mixed at once, at either high or 

Jow speed, thus insuring uniformity in mixing, an im- 
portant factor in testing wheat flour 






































This experimentai bake oven and the adjacent fermenta- 
tion cabinet are equipped with automatic control 


placed the determination of washed crude gluten, which 
had long been used in cereal laboratories. 

In certain respects the protein determination differs 
from chemical tests used to evaluate other kinds of raw 
materials used in industries. The Babcock test for but- 
ter fat measures the percentage of pure fat which may 
be removed from milk. An assay of gold ore shows how 
much gold can be extracted. Wheat testing is different. 
Crude protein is not extracted. It is valuable for its 
potentialities, its capacity for producing a large, shapely 
ioaf of bread. Therefore, the percentage of protein in 
wheat is both a quantity and quality factor. Other tests 
have been found valuable for evaluating wheat and flour, 
but none has thus far been adapted to the demands of 
wheat grading and merchandising, because they do not 
lend themselves to quantity production. The baking test 
is the final and most important test of flour, but the rapid 
movement of wheat through the markets prohibits milling 
and baking tests of samples from each carload of wheat. 
Determination of diastatic activity, which frequently is a 
limiting factor in producing bread of large volume, de- 
termination of soluble nitrogen as an index to damage 
from frost or sprouting, and many other tests are valu- 
able, but they can not be made with the speed necessary. 

It must not be inferred from this discussion that only 
high protein wheat is sought by millers. High protein 
content is desirable for bread flours only. Low protein, 
soft winter wheat is preferable for cake and cracker 
manufacture; therefore the soft wheat miller evaluates 
wheat in large measure by its lack of protein. 

While the protein determination has aided immensely 
in marketing bread wheats, it is not as useful for durum 
wheat. Here color is an extremely important factor and 
there is work for the chemist in devising methods for 
evaluating durum wheats that are applicable to grain 
merchandising. 
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California Progresses in 


PRESERVING 


A survey of current practice in 
extracting and processing, by 
heat or refrigeration, the juice of 
oranges, lemons, and grapefruit 


juices is not the simple, “get-rich-quick” proposi- 

tion it appears to be. Permanent preservation in 
the natural state is very difficult, because of the complex 
changes occurring in the juices directly after their re- 
moval from the fruit. These changes have been found 
to be of at least three kinds: (a) those due to living 
organisms, easily prevented by pasteurization; (b) those 
due to enzymes, not yet fully understood but partially 
controlled by pasteurization; (c) those due to oxidation 
and chemical reactions between the normal constituents 
of the juice. We know that the last group are accelerated 
by heat, concentration, and metallic contamination, and 
proceed with the formation of dark pigments. 

Packing-house culls are generally used as the raw 
material for these juices. “Commission merchant culls,” 
a still lower grade of fruit that is left after packing 
house culls -have been sorted by peddlers or commission 
merchants, are also sometimes used after the considerable 
quantity of decayed fruit, “black hearts,” and smutty 
fruit which they contain is sorted out. “Grove run” 
fruit is sometimes used by large manufacturers in order 
to insure an adequate supply. Naturally, the juice is 
best when prepared from ripe, sound fruit. 

Juice of Valencia oranges has more flavor and a more 
desirable sugar-to-acid ratio than that of Navels. Juice 
extracted from Navel oranges turns bitter about twice 
as rapidly as that from the Valencias, and is of poorer 
keeping quality. The oil cells of the Navel are more 
easily broken than those of the Valencia and more of 
the peel is extracted with the juice. 

In the majority of plants using packing house culls, 
the fruit is sorted after washing. The fruit may be 
dumped from the 50-Ib. field lug boxes, in which it is 
received from the packing house, into a tank of water 
fitted with a chain conveyor system which is fed by hand, 
and the moldy, rotten, and split oranges removed. The 
fruit is then conveyed to fruit washers equipped with 
revolving brushes, where it is thoroughly washed and 
then conveyed by elevator to the juice extractor on the 
floor above. 

In a more recent installation the packing-house culls 
are unloaded outside the plant into a tank of water from 
which they are conveyed down a fiume by means of a 
slat conveyor. A current of water created by a pump 
takes them up an incline to fruit dryers where excess 
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water is blown off. The fruit then travels along a hori- 
zontal belt, where sorting may be done, and is finally 
elevated to the floor above. 

When an especially poor lot of fruit is used, it is 
advisable to sort before washing, in order not to foul 
the washer with rotten fruit, dirt, and mold spores. In 
general, the fruit is fairly uniform in size and does not 
have to be graded before extracting the juice. If there 
is a large variation in the sizes, extraction by burring can 
be facilitated if the fruit is graded into small, medium, 
and large fruit before being cut. 

To avoid inclusion of the strong oil and bitter flavor 
of the peel, the juice generally is extracted with a revolv- 
ing cone extractor. First the fruit is fed automatically 
by gravity flow down a V-shaped chute, constructed 
either of heavily paraffined, hard-grained maple wood or 
of Monel metal, to a stainless steel slicer. The halved 
fruit drops on rubber belts moving in front of the bur- 
ring units. In the most recent installation the halved- 
fruit conveyors are constructed so that the unused halves 
can be recirculated before the burrers. In order to facil- 
itate burring it is desirable to cut the fruit in half per- 
pendicular to the axis of growth between the blossom 
and stem ends. When the fruit is fed to the slicer down 
the V-shaped chute, about 75 per cent of the oranges 
are cut in the desired manner. In cutting lemons, about 
95 per cent are properly cut, but the relative shortness 
of the growing axis of grapefruit makes it difficult to 
achieve a cross-axis cut in this way. 

A direct-connected, inclosed, motor-driven, conical ex- 


The six burring machines for extracting citrus juices 
have unit drives 
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tractor unit is preferable to a shaft-driven one. as there 
is less vibration and the unit is more flexible. Cast 
aluminum and Monel metal burrs are used. Burrs with 
helical rather than vertical ribs are preferred, as they 
aid in gouging out the pulp and are easier on the 
operator’s hands. 

The extracted juice is generally screened to remove 
large pieces of pulp and seeds and is then often passed 
through a brush finisher (e.g., a Kern brush finisher for 
corn, or a tomato finisher), where the remaining fibers 
are finally broken and thoroughly mixed with the juice. 
The use of a finisher is undesirable, however, as it beats 
air into the juice and thus causes complications in the 
subsequent treatment. In the latest installations, an in- 
clined, rotating, cylindrical screen has successfully re- 
placed the finisher and screen. By this means the coarse 
pulp and seeds are rapidly and thoroughly removed 
without the excessive admixture of air into the juice. 

The yield of juice will depend on the variety and the 
condition of the fruit. Ripe, sound oranges will yield 
90-100 gal. of juice per ton of fruit; lemons, 60-70 gal. ; 
and grapefruit, slightly more. The coarse pulp and seeds 
screened from the juice form 6 to 8 per cent of the 
weight of the oranges and the peel about 50 per cent. 
In lemons, the peel forms 40-50 per cent of the weight, 
but there is a relatively greater percentage of insoluble 
solids in the juice which is screened out. The ratio of 
weight of peel to weight of fruit depends to a large extent 
upon the length of time the fruit is off the tree. 

The juice generally is extracted by women, who become 
expert and efficient in the work. Their hands must first 
become toughened and more or less inured to the action 
of the juice. The average worker will extract about 
8 gal. of juice per hour, 16 gal. being the maximum that 
can be extracted per hour under usual operating condi- 
tions. As high as 25 gal. per hour has been extracted 
by expert workers. 

All equipment with which the juice comes in contact 
should be made of resistant alloys, as certain metals in 
solution catalyze a change in flavor. Where wooden 
structures are used these should preferably be of maple 
and heavily paraffined. All parts of the equipment should 
be accessible and should be frequently and thoroughly 
cleaned and washed. Since the acid fruit reacts with 
concrete, uncovered cement floors should not be used 
near the extracting units. Trinidad mastic asphalt forms 
the most suitable floor covering. This can be applied 
on top of wooden or cement floors. 

The peel from the extracted fruit can be dumped into 
lug boxes which are periodically removed and emptied, 
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Rear view of the ex- 
tracting units at plant 
of Goldenhealth Fruit 
Products, Ltd., Long 
Beach, Calif. 
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or it can be removed on a belt conveyor and conveyed to 
a large hopper, from which it is loaded into trucks when 
the peel is to be sold. It is the custom now to sell the 
peel to pectin and oil manufacturers, as the demand for 
candied peel formerly made by juice manufacturers is 
too small. 

As the flavor of orange juice changes very rapidly, 
it is practically impossible under commercial conditions 
to extract the juice without some appreciable change tak- 
ing place. Lemon juice deteriorates in flavor even more 
rapidly, but grapefruit juice is somewhat more stable. 
The extracted juice must be treated as rapidly as possible 
with the minimum exposure to air. Continuous treat- 
ment of the juice in an inclosed system is preferable to 
intermittent treatment, and especially to those in which 
open units are used. 

Unsweetened orange or lemon juices cannot be suc- 
cessfully preserved by heat treatment, and are generally 
transformed to sweetened juices or syrups by the addi- 
tion of sugar, essential oil, and acid, or are immediately 
concentrated in glass-lined vacuum pans. 

A fairly satisfactory sweetened juice for ‘the prepara- 
tion of beverages can be prepared by mixing one pari 
of lemon juice and three parts of orange juice and adding 
about 4 lb. of sugar to a gallon of this mixture, which 
is flavored with an emulsion of orange oil. Sweetened 
juice can be preserved by heating to 180 deg. F. in water- 
heated coils, filling hot in specially enameled cans, sealing, 
and immediately cooling. 

Sweetened grapefruit juice preserved in a similar man- 
ner is more satisfactory than the orange or lemon juice. 

Grapefruit juice has been preserved by canning in 
plain tin cans or in enameled cans. In the more com- 
monly used process, the extracted juice is led into glass- 
lined refrigerated tanks, where it is blended to the desir- 
able acid-sugar ratio, and then filled into tin cans which 
are exhausted at about 160 deg. F. for about 10 min., 
sealed and processed for 10-20 min. at 160 deg. F. Fully 
ripe grapefruit should be used and the juice should be 
extracted so as to incorporate the minimum of naringin, 
the bitter glucoside present in the rag and peel of grape- 
fruit. The flash pasteurization method developed for the 
sweetened juice would appear to be a better method of 
canning grapefruit juice. 

For the preparation of carbonated citrus beverages, 
one part of lemon juice is mixed with three parts oi 
orange juice; 7 lb. of sugar is added per gallon of mix- 
ture. This is flavored with added cold-pressed orange 
oil emulsion and contains added pectin to aid in keeping 
the fibers in suspension. The mixture is then flash pas- 
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teurized at about 180 deg. F. and stored in clean paraf- 
fined barrels. One-tenth of 1 per cent sodium benzoate 
is generally added. Carbonated beverages prepared by 
adding 9 oz. carbonated water to 3 oz. of the syrup and 
pasteurized at 165 deg. F. can be preserved for about 
a year. The product will often keep without pasteur- 
ization and apparently is often more satisfactory than 
the pasteurized carbonated juice. 

Citrus juice concentrates are generally prepared by 
concentrating the juice in glass-lined vacuum evaporating 
pans to 70-72 deg. Brix. Orange concentrate has proved 
the most popular. They are generally heavily flavored 
with essential oils and artificially colored. Concentrates 
prepared by freezing are of better quality, but the cost 
of manufacture under present conditions is prohibitive. 
Concentrated juices are not prepared by independent 
operators to any great extent, because they cannot com- 
pete with flash pasteurized syrups either in price or 
quality. 

Freezing is the most successful method of preserving 
citrus juices—at least, of those methods which can be 
used commercially. Although it has only recently been 
introduced in California, it is safe to say that most of 
the juice extracted is now stored in the frozen form. 
Under some conditions the frozen juice can be stored 
indefinitely at O deg. F., but under others the juice turns 
bitter and suffers marked deterioration in flavor, after 
about two months’ storage at this temperature. Appar- 
ently the changes observed in freezing storage are due 
to oxidizing enzymes whose activity is not inhibited at 
temperatures as low as 0 deg. Juice extracted with a 
minimum exposure, in the absence of air, promptly chilled 
or precooled, and frozen in the absence of air in tightly 
sealed containers, retains its flavor much longer than 
similar juice frozen in the presence of air or containing 
much air incorporated into it during extraction. That 
air oxidation is the chief and only cause of deterioration 
has not been shown, although it does play an important 
part. 

Two methods of quickly chilling the juice are used 
commercially. The first method makes use of a vertical, 
direct-expansion, ice cream freezer with its inner beating 
paddles removed, leaving only the outer scraping paddles. 
Directly after screening, the juice is passed into the 
freezer, where it is frozen to a slushy consistency and 
precooled to a temperature of 28-30 deg. F. It is then 
packed into 30-lb. enameled tin cans with a slip-over top 
and frozen hard at O deg., after which it is stored at 
15-20 deg. Although the juice is very rapidly precooled, 


Brine distribution head of Baudelot coovrer. 





the process is an inter- 
mittent one and it is im- 
possible to avoid beating 
some air into the product. 
When sound, ripe fruit 
is used, however, the 
juice keeps fairly well in 
storage. 

In the most recent in- 
stallations, the precooling 
of the juice is accom- 
plished continuously in a 
closed system. The ex- 
tracted juice is passed 
continuously by gravity 
through the coils of a 
Baudelot cooler refriger- 
ated by sprays and 
streams of cold brine. 
The precooled juice is 
discharged into enameled 
cans and frozen at 0 deg. 
F. It is desirable to fill 
from the bottom to avoid 
foaming: i.e., the feed 
pipe should extend to the 
bottom of the can. In 
coolers like the Baudelot, 
it is important to regu- 
late the temperature so that the juice can be pre- 
cooled to slightly above its freezing point, as the forma- 
tion of “slush” in the more or less horizontal pipes of 
the cooler would retard the flow of juice and decrease 
the rate of cooling. 





Gay Bnginecring Company. 


A corner of the storage room 
in which 30-lb, cans of frozen 
juice are stored at 15-20 deg. F. 


Of course, the frozen juice must be distributed under 
refrigeration, and used shortly after thawing. To reduce 
the change in flavor during thawing to a minimum, the 


frozen juice should not be completely thawed out when 
it is repacked for retail distribution. The juice can be 
partially thawed out until it slips readily out of thé can, 
and then reduced to slush in an ice shaver or crusher. 

Recently a cylindrical or drum freezer has been devel- 
oped by the Gay Engineering Company, of Los Angeles, 
and also by the General Foods Company. The juice is 
frozen in flakes in freezers of this form and then com- 
pressed into cakes of suitable size and frozen directly 
in brick form in another type of freezer. The bricks of 
juice are then wrapped in an air-tight and liquid-tight 
container for distribution to the consumer. 


Brine flowing 


over the pipes cools the citrus juice within them te just 
above freezing 
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AFTER MODIFICATION— WHAT? 


By O. FRED ROST 
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of the food industry as the direct result of the 

modification of the famous Packers’ Consent 
Decree, pronounced on Jan. 5, 1931, by Justice Bailey, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

While at this writing there is still a possibility that 
an appeal will be taken by the government from Justice 
Bailey’s decision, the probabilities for this happening 
are considered slight. In some quarters it is felt that the 
government has done its best to prevent modification and 
will let the matter rest where it is; others believe that 
as a matter of principle the Department of Justice must 
carry the case to the U. S. Supreme Court. In that event 
the packers probably would refrain from taking any im- 
portant steps permitted under the modification status but 
which would have to be retracted if the U. S. Supreme 
Court reversed the decision. 

As far as the packers are concerned, no attempt to 
appeal Justice Bailey’s decision is expected, because 
under the modified decree they are substantially free to 
do most of the important things. That they are still 
restrained from engaging in the retail business appears 
of comparatively little importance, since, on the other 
hand, they are free to take the fullest advantage of 
already existing retail outlets. 

The packers in their testimony during the recent trial 
attempted to establish the fact that changes in general 
conditions, and particularly in the field of food produc- 
tion and distribution, justified their demand for modifica- 
tion. 

The evidence offered in support of this contention 
presented some rather interesting angles. For instance, 
while the original decree more or less was the result of 
agitation by farmers and livestock raisers, who declared 
they could not get satisfactory prices for their products, 
in the recent hearing representatives or petitions from 
27 farm organizations were presented—all in favor of 
modification of the decree, including even all members 
of the Federal Farm Board. 

One of the packers’ strong arguments in favor of 
modification was based on the tremendous development 
of chain store selling. Referring to the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company, they asserted that “such concern 
is entrenched in a position where within the next few 
years it may very easily eliminate a great number of 
competitor retail meat markets which are the customers 
of these defendants, and at the same time be in a posi- 
tion to capitalize their large purchasing power and dictate 
as to the prices which they will pay for the defendants’ 
products.” [The meat business of Kroger Grocery & 
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Baking Company increased from six million dollars in 
1920 to forty million dollars in 1929.] 

Similarly, evidence was presented to the effect that 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company is installing 
meat departments in many of its 15,000 grocery stores 
and had 3,851 such meat departments in 1929. 

However, John A. Hartford, president of that great 
chain store organization, also testified that a majority of 
its meat was purchased from one or the other of the 
large packers. This indicates that there exists at least 
a very friendly spirit of co-operation between the world’s 
biggest food chain and the large packing interests. 

As further evidence of the changes that have taken 
place in the distribution of meat, it was shown that 
Nathan Straus, operating a chain of retail meat shops, 
had but 50 stores in 1920, but in 1929 operated 220 
stores, with volume four times what it was in 1920. 


a EVERY detail the packers had their case excellently 
prepared and seemingly had done everything possible 
to support their plea with weighty evidence. On the 
other hand, the government was ready with a strong 
defense against modification and received effective and 
valuable assistance from the two interveners recognized 
by the court: the American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Some of the evidence produced in opposition to mod- 
ification is of more than passing interest. For instance, 
salesmen testified that business was solicited from rail- 
roads on the reciprocity basis in exchange for routing 
shipments over their lines. . 

Figures presented indicated that the four large packers 
are now doing over four billion dollars business annually 
and if the plea for modification were granted they prob- 
ably would increase that by two billion more, so that 
then they would be doing practically 25 per cent of the 
nation’s food business. 

Numerous independent wholesalers and retailers tes- 
tified that to grant the packers their demands would mean 
that they probably would be driven out of business. 

The government in contending that ten years’ opera- 
tion of the decree had not dispersed the possibility of the 
food monopoly by the packers, cited six specific reasons: 
(1) That people buy where they can buy cheapest ; (2) 
that conditions under which the packers would be oper- 
ating would enable them to sell more cheaply than their 
competitors; (3) that the packers’ ability to sell more 
cheaply grew out of their size and their control of vari- 
ous lines are necessary functions; (4) the packers’ 
willingness to employ conclusive and coercive tactics in 
competition and to use their large control in certain 
lines to promote their interests in others; (5) that the 
packers, through practically exclusive patent control of 
quick-freezing processes, might obtain further advan- 
tages over their competitors; (6) the packers’ position 
of dominance and the importance of their operations. 
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Substantially, evidence presented at the hearing con- 
stituted a rather complete review of the changes that have 
taken place in food distribution during the last decade. 

In his decision Justice Bailey modified the original 
decree and permits the packers “‘to manufacture, sell, and 
‘deal in” the commodities referred to as “unrelated lines” 
and “to use or permit others to use” their distribution 
facilities. 

In pronouncing the need for preserving and stimulat- 
ing competition in the retail field Justice Bailey states 
that “to permit the defendants to engage in the retailing 
of their own products would have the opposite result.” 
However, previously in the same paragraph the Justice 
also says that “whether such complete integration of 
merchandising from producer to consumer would pro- 
duce better conditions as a whole is an economic ques- 
tion which is not for the court to decide.” 

One important result of the present proceedings that 
constitutes a distinct victory for the packers and in itself 
justifies the recent proceedings, at least in so far as the 
packers are concerned, is that it practically has wiped 
out all possible chance of the government ever proceed- 
ing against the packers for anything that they may have 
done prior to acceptance of the original consent decree 
and up to the date of Justice Bailey’s decision. 

By stipulation of counsel the government has acknowl- 
edged: (1) That active competition prevails in the 
meat packing business; (2) that active competition exists 
in the retailing of food products. Furthermore, Justice 
Bailey in his decision states that “it is conceded that 
there is today no monopoly in the meat packing industry.” 


T IS, of course, too soon to tell how far the packers 

will go in capitalizing their new freedom. The im- 
pression is abroad that much of the ground work for 
expanding activities permitted under the modified decree 
has been laid in anticipation of the modification becom- 
ing an accomplished fact. 

The decision does not give the packers the right to 
engage in retailing, but, on the other hand, there is no 
limitation put upon the nature of any arrangements they 
might make to obtain retail distribution. In the final 
analysis, the effect of the modification upon the food 
manufacturing industry and the food wholesalers de- 
pends to a great extent on just what method the packers 
decide upon to insure retail distribution. 

It is unlikely that independent grocers and meat stores 
alone could, or would, absorb the ordinary flow of “unre- 
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lated” products that the packers would have to expect 
to maintain in order to effect the obtainable economies 
in distribution through use of existing facilities. 
Voluntary chains are generally organized on the prin- 
ciple that independence is guaranteed to each individual 
operator. Therefore, the members constituting such vol- 
untary chains are likely to look with suspicion upon any 
proposal for closer affiliation with the packing interests. 


T THEREFORE appears that the packers’ only other 

opportunity for obtaining immediate retail distribution 
of “unrelated” products through already existing retail 
outlets lies in affiliation with chain store systems. There 
are at present over 800 food chains in existence, credited 
with doing 35 per cent of the country’s retail food busi- 
ness. Probably only the larger chains can provide for 
the packers the type of retail distribution they require. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, according 
to testimony presented at the hearing, is now buying 90 
per cent of its meats from the four big packers. On the 
other hand, this company already owns or controls the 
producing and manufacturing facilities for many of the 
so-called “unrelated” products. It also owns a highly 
efficient system of motor truck transportation with its 
greatest concentration in approximately the same terri- 
tories where the four big packers maintain complete ware- 
housing and trucking facilities. It is therefore apparent 
that any arrangement in the direction of closer co-opera- 
tion between the large meat packers and the world’s 
largest food chain would require rather specific and very 
definite re-alignment if it were to develop any substantial 
benefits for both parties. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, second larg- 
est chain grocery system in the United States, with 5,165 
retail food stores, is now operating on a basis where 
closer co-operation between them and the packers un- 
doubtedly would prove mutually beneficial. This com- 
pany packs only about 25 per cent of the meat it now 
sells and produces or manufactures comparatively few 
of the products that the packers probably could ‘supply 
economically. Its sales volume for 1930 ran well over 
one-fourth billion dollars, and this company therefore is 
in position to provide an important retail outlet. 

Many other smaller chains are operating in compara- 
tively small and specific territories and undoubtedly pro- 
vide an opportunity for the packers to obtain retail 
distribution in territories where existing warehouses anid 
distribution machinery make concentration desirable. 
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depressed by the low price of lard. This important 

byproduct of the hog now sells at wholesale at 
considerably below the cost of the dressed pork carcass. 
This means that the remainder of the carcass must sell 
for enough to make up the loss on the lard and to pro- 
vide a profit on the entire carcass. The apparent solu- 
tion to the problem is to slaughter lean hogs instead of 
fat hogs. However, the solution is not so simple, 
because the housewife demands pork chops and hams 
that are tender and juicy. Such meat comes only from 
a young, fat hog. She also demands breakfast bacon 
“with a streak of lean and a streak of fat.” Unfor- 
tunately, the hog lays 10-cent lard upon his back at the 
same time he streaks the lean of his belly to make 
30-cent bacon. 

No more fat is wanted than is absolutely necessary 
to produce meat of the desired quality, and many pro- 
ducers are now supplying hogs with the minimum 
quantity of fat essential for high-grade meat. As a 
matter of fact, the fatter the animal, the more expensive 
is the cost of production, so the producer is glad to 
market a leaner hog. 

The lard problem still persists, even in a hog carrying 
the minimum amount of fat, since as much as 18 per cent 
of such a carcass may go into the lard pail. 

The question naturally arises as to why lard is so 
cheap. The lard situation is peculiar. Lard is relatively 
much cheaper than it was twenty years ago, yet statistics 
show that the per capita consumption of lard in this 
country is practically the same as then, while exports of 
lard have actually increased. The increase in exports 
is explained by the fact that the European is a bargain 
hunter and buys larger quantities of lard when it is cheap. 
Our lard has been on the bargain counter and the 
European buyer has taken advantage of the low price. 

The low price of lard undoubtedly is due to the large 
increase in the use of vegetable shortening. The house- 
wife has a choice between fats of animal and of vegetable 
origin. She may use a nut margarine for the daily bread. 
She may use lard or a vegetable fat for shortening, 
frying, and other cooking purposes. 

Vegetable fats are cheaper to produce than animal 
fats. Obviously, it is more expensive to produce a 
pound of butter fat in Wisconsin than a pound of 
coconut oil in the South Sea Islands. It costs more to 
produce a pound of lard in lowa than a pound of cotton- 
seed oil in Georgia. Consequently, one would expect 
butter and lard to sell higher than oleo and vegetable 
shortening. Butter does sell materially higher than oleo, 
hut vegetable shortening sells higher than lard. It will 
throw some light upon the problem to study the reasons 
for this paradox. From the nutritive standpoint, there 
is but little difference between butter and oleo. Butter 
made in the summer time contains a large quantity of 
vitamin A which is not present in oleo. On the other 
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hand, irradiated oleo contains vitamin D, which is not 
present in large quantities in butter. In energy value, 
butter and oleo are on a par. 

The big advantage which good butter has over oleo 
is its palatability. Furthermore, the quality of butter 
has been increased by better methods of manufacture,. 
storage, and distribution. Also the dairy industry has. 
kept the merits of butter before the public by judicious. 
and skillful advertising. 

In the case of lard a different situation exists. In 
many of our kitchens lard has been replaced largely or 
entirely by vegetable shortenings which sell at a higher 
price than lard. In nutritive value, there is but little dif- 
ference between lard and the vegetable fats. If anything, 
lard is somewhat better, due to the fact that its lower 
melting fats are more digestible than the high melting 
fats of hydrogenated vegetable oils. In shortening 
effect, experiments by the National Biscuit Company, the 
American Institute of Bakers, the University of Kansas, 
the University of Illinois, and others have revealed that 
lard is superior to its competitors. The plastic range— 
i.e., the physical constituency which makes shortening 
workable at different temperatures-—is much wider in 
lard than in its competitors. Hydrogenated shortening 
at refrigerator or winter temperatures is hard, brittle, 
and will not work into the dough unless it is warmed. 
Another point in favor of good lard is superior flavor. 


INCE lard has distinct advantages over its com- 

petitors, it is only natural that we should seek an 
explanation as to why it undersells its inferior com- 
petitors. There are two outstanding reasons: First, the 
lack of advertising; second, the quality of lard is often 
poor. 

As I write this, I have before me the current issues: 
of two of the most widely circulated and influential 
women’s magazines, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
McCall's. The former has three full pages of adver- 
tisements for vegetable shortening and none for lard. 
The latter has three pages of advertisements for 
vegetable shortening and one page for a lard advertise- 
ment. Cod liver oil and yeast are advertised much more 
than lard. I wonder what effect Rudy Vallee would 
have upon the lard business? Perhaps an advertising 
campaign to popularize lard would be too expensive for 
the packers to finance. If so, it should be made at the 
expense of the entire livestock and meat industry. 

The fact remains that many housewives do not like 
lard. They complain about the color, flavor, softness, 
or grain and then pay more money for vegetable com- 
pound. There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
packers can improve the quality of their lard materially. 
Several packers are now putting out special brands of 
lard which, to my notion, are vastly superior to our 
ordinary lard and vegetable shortenings. Unfortunately, 
these high-grade lards are not widely advertised. A 
high-grade lard costs more, but the person who can 
afford a vegetable shortening can afford a high-grade 
shortening made from pork fat. As long as the lard 


manufacturer retains his inferiority complex, the pro- 
ducer receives less for his hogs and the consumer pays 
more for his pork than they would if lard paid its own 
way. 
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Storing Canned Fruits at High Temperatures 


MONG the most effective measures 
to combat loss due to perforations, 
“hydrogen springers,” and “hydro- 

gen swells” is control of storage temper- 
ature of fruit from the time it is canned 
until it reaches the consumer. 

Canners are inclined to consider the 
action of the fruit on the can in terms of 
“swell claims.” ‘Swell claims” are only 
a minor loss, as compared with the de- 
terioration in quality. I believe that if 
colored fruits packed in enameled cans 
could retain for a period of fourteen 
months the quality which they have the 
day after canning, the sale of those 
canned fruits could be doubled. 

The colors in fruits, yielding a col- 
ored syrup, are known as anthocyan 
pigments or anthocyanins. These pig- 
ments consist of a color base, called 
anthocyanidin, in combination with one 
or more molecules of sugar of some 
kind. Most commonly, this sugar is 
dextrose. These anthocyan pigments 
are very soluble in water, but, as is the 
case with many complex organic com- 
binations, the sugar and color base are 
easily split apart by hydrolysis. This 
tearing apart of the color base from the 
sugar is favored by an acid medium, 
a condition which prevails in most 
fruits. When the sugar is broken from 
the color base, the color base is thrown 
out of solution as a brown amorphous 
mass which no longer retains any of 
the original color. The brown amor- 
phous precipitate causes some darkening 
of the fruit, but more serious is the 
gradual loss of the original bright color. 
This hydrolysis of the anthocyan pig- 
ments is a chemical reaction which 
probably adheres quite closely to the 
rule of having its rate doubled with 
every 18 deg. F. rise in temperature. 
Since corrosion as well as this phe- 
nomenon is similarly affected by storage 
temperature, there is a double reason 
for the canner to exert his utmost in 
maintaining the lowest possible storage 
temperature from the time of canning 
until the fruit is consumed. 


HANGES that have occurred in 
methods of distribution cause canned 
fruits to remain longer in the control 
of the canner than they once did. This 
affords the canner opportunity to em- 
ploy the principle of low storage tem- 
perature to a greater extent that was 
formerly possible. The temperature at 
which canned fruits are held during 
storage is, to a considerable extent, de- 
pendent upon the temperature to which 
they are cooled before they are stacked 
in the canner’s warehouse. 
I have seen No. 2 red raspberries 
cased in fiber cases at a temperature of 





*From a paper delivered before the North- 
west Canners’ Association, Portland, Ore., 
Jan. 5, 1931. 
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110 deg. F. and stacked in a block in 
a warehouse. These were cased coming 
directly from the cooler. I have seen 
No. 1 loganberries trayed from the 
cooler and stacked the next day in the 
warehouse when they still had a temper- 
ature of over 100 deg. F. in the center 
of the tray. These are extreme in- 
stances where advantage was not taken 
even if the prevailing climatic condi- 
tions to get the temperature down to 
atmospheric level, and they cannot help 
but result in very rapid deterioration in 
quality. Many warehouses are so con- 
structed that the prevailing temperature 
of the region cannot be utilized. [ have 
seen warehouses in which the tempera- 
ture gets as high as 115 deg. F. during 
the day. Such warehouses naturally tend 
to defeat anything that is done in the 
way of thorough original cooling. If 
such a warehouse is used, thorough 
original cooling is all the more im- 
portant. 

Unless fruits are cooled to the pre- 
vailing temperature of the night air, 
storing in cases is detrimental, because 
it holds the heat in. Suppose the degree 
of cooling were to a temperature below 
the average temperature of the region; 
then storing in cases would be advan- 
tageous, as it would keep the heat out. 


HERE probably is no canner with- 
out a water supply the temperature 
of which is lower than that of the pre- 
vailing night temperature. Why not 
employ the temperature of this water 
supply in a more thorough cooling of 
canned fruits? Whatever the original 
temperature of the inflowing cooling 
water, this should not be mixed at once 
with the water already in the cooler. 
The result of thus mixing the inflowing 
water with the water already in the 
cooler is that the temperature in the end 
of the cooler where the cans emerge and 
where the cooling water enters is only 
approximately 10 deg. F. lower than the 
outflowing water at the other end, and 
this usually is over 100 deg. F. Under 
these conditions, thorough cooling is 
impossible. 
The ideal cooler, from the standpoint 
of efficient use of the cooling water, 
would be one in which the cans pass 
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single file through a trough, in the far 
end of which the cooling water enters. 
Unless this principle is embodied in a 
cooler, however, inefficient use is made 
of the cooling water and the canned 
fruit is inadequately cooled. A little 
mechanical ingenuity no doubt would 
adapt more coolers to this principle. If 
the inflowing water is 60 deg. F. and 
the outflowing water is 110 deg. F., 
only half as much heat is carried away 
as if the outflow were at 160 deg. F. 
Water at 160 deg. F. has not lost all its 
value in cooling, as it still takes heat 
from the cans as they emerge from the 
cooker half as fast as does water at 
110 deg. F. If the cooler were so con- 
structed that the incoming water could 
not mix with the water already in the 
cooler, but were made to flow counter 
to the cans, the same quantity of water 
now being used could be made to cool 
canned fruits to within a very few 
degrees of the inflowing water. With 
such a system, the cans could be passed 
through a second cooler, in which the 
water is subjected to artificial refriger- 
ation. Thus, canned fruits could be 
stored away at almost cold-storage tem- 
peratures and, with good insulation, held 
at a relatively low temperature. 


HERE remains the consideration 

that the cans would not be dry and 
would, therefore, rust. But an artificial 
drying device could be designed. ,A blast 
of cold air no doubt could be employed 
to blow the bulk of the water from the 
can, and a blast of warm air could then 
be utilized to remove the remaining 
film. Possibly the bulk of the water 
could be removed by rolling the cans 
over a sponge belt which could be kept 
reasonably free from water by auto 
matically passing it through a wringing 
device. A blast of warm air could then 
be employed to remove the adhering 
film of water. 

It is not my intention to intimate that 
any definite device or design in this 
connection has been tried out and proved 
itself practical and satisfactory. I do 
have hopes of arousing the ingenuity of 
the machine manufacture, as it remains 
for him to design the equipment that 
the canner’s needs demand. This whole 
scheme may seem impracticable on first 
thought. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the developments in fruit 
canning have not reached their final 
stage, and where the future will lead, 
is not for me to say. I am positive, 
however, that the greatest obstacle in 
the sale of colored fruits is the deteri- 
oration in color and flavor of such fruits 
before they reach the consumer. It 
therefore behooves us all to leave no 
stone unturned that will make for a 
better preservation of these qualities. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wueat Srupies spy THE Foop Re- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE. Vol. VI. Pub- 
lished by Leland Stanford University, 
California, 1930. 476 pp., 114x8#; 


cloth. Price, $10. 
HIS vclume assembles in bound 
form the ten subject studies on 


wheat that the Institute has published 
between November, 1929, and Septem- 
ber, 1930. These studies treat in an 
authoritative manner the following 
subjects : 

The Post-Harvest Depression of 
Wheat Prices; The World Wheat 
Situation, 1928-29 (review of the crop 
year); Survey of the Wheat Situation, 
August to November, 1929; The Con- 
tractility of Wheat Acreage in the 
United States; The Danube Basin as 
a Producer and Exporter of Wheat; 
Survey of the Wheat Situation, Decem- 
ber, 1929 to April, 1930; Growth of 
Wheat Consumption in Tropical Coun- 
tries; Japan as a Producer and Importer 
of Wheat; Survey of the Wheat Situa- 
tion, April to July, 1930; The Changing 
World Wheat Situation: A Statistical 
Appraisal in Terms of Averages. 

In addition to treating each of these 
subjects fully in the text pages, 
numerous graph charts and tables of 
statistical data are included. Each 
study is a complete individual unit and 
is obtainable as such if not desired as a 
part of the bound volume. 


*x* * 


THE CONDENSED CHEMICAL  Dic- 
TIONARY. Compiled and edited under 
supervision of Thomas C. Gregory 
and Isabelle M. Welch. Second Edi- 
tion. Published by The Chemical 
Catalog Company, Inc. New York 


City, 1930. 551 pp., 93x64. Prices, 
$10 and 12. 
HIS handy reference tool is a 


revision and enlargement of the 
1919 edition. It includes 5,000 items 
not mentioned in the previous edition. 

In addition to the 486 pp. devoted to 
12,000 chemicals and other materials 
used in manufacturing and laboratory 
work, the book contains an appendix of 
60 pp. This appendix includes 45 
tables of technological value and a sec- 
tion defining 59 technical units. 

The subjects treated are listed in 
straight alphabetical order with cross 
references. Many of the items are 
treated in semi-encyclopedic manner. 
In addition to the customary data given 
in handbooks on chemicals and mate- 
rials, this dictionary gives manufactur- 
ing, packing, and shipping information 
pertaining to each substance. 


The volume is equipped with an 


attractive and serviceable thumb index 
and is bound in board library buckram 
and in flexible keratol. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG. 


Fifteenth Edition. Published by 
Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 
New York City, 1930. 1168 pp., 
11gx94, illustrated; cloth. Prices: 


responsible 
industry 


those holding 
the chemical 
in U.S. A. aod Conmada; -33 40 
these chemical executives in other 
countries and to those in U. S. A. 
and Canada for permanent possession ; 
$10 to others. 


Free to 
positions in 


HIS catalog is compiled annually 
under the supervision of a com- 
mittee appointed by the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, the 
American Chemical Society, and the 
Society of Chemical Industry. It con- 
tains condensed and standardized de- 
scriptive data regarding equipment, ma- 
chinery, laboratory supplies, heavy and 
fine chemicals, and raw materials used 
in industries involving application of 
chemical engineering. The contents 
are well indexed under three classifica- 
tions: alphabetical, trade name, and 
generic classification. 
The last 71 pages are devoted to 


technical and scientific books pertain- 
ing to chemistry, chemical engineering, 
and allied subjects. This section is well 
indexed as to subject and author. 


* * * 


Tue BevErAGE BLUE Book AND CATA- 
Loc. Compiled by The Beverage 
Journal. Third Edition. H. S. Rich 
& Company, Chicago, Ill. Cloth, 
103x74, 333 pp. Price, $10. 


NFORMATION to be found in this 

book on all phases of the beverage 
industry—production, distribution, law, 
and finance—is unusually complete and 
well balanced for an assembled volume 
of its type. The text section of the book 
stresses technical and cost control in 
the industry. A summary of A.B.C.B. 
standards, recommended practices, and 
sanitary code, as well as a digest of state 
and federal food laws in their relation- 
ship to the industry comprise features 
of particular value. 

A complete list of manufacturers of 
carbonated beverages and cereal bever- 
ages is arranged by states and towns, 
and a list of equipment and supply 
manufacturers is grouped according to 
products. The compilation includes a 
short summary of the work and a list 
of officers of the American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages and the Bever- 
age Allied Industries Council, as well 
as a list of officers of state bottlers’ 
associations. It is well indexed. 


WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND? 


To the Editor of Foop INpusTRIEs: 

I have read with interest an article 
in your December issue entitled “Where 
Is the Inventor ?” 

I cannot agree with the contention 
that the responsibility for equipping re- 
tailers with refrigerator cases for the 
distribution of quick-frozen foods, or 
putting the idea over with the public, 
belongs to the refrigerator manufac- 
turers. I do not believe they could be 
expected to do this, any more than the 
manufacturer of butcher fixtures should 
sell the retailer on the idea of putting 
in a meat department, or the tire manu- 
facturer the idea that everyone should 
have an automobile. 

The manufacturers of quick-frozen 
foods must sell the retailer and the pub- 
lic on their products, and then make it 
possible for the retailer to handle these 
foods at a profit and with safety. 

I have recently seen at least several 
refrigerator cases in the test rooms of 
one of the large manufacturers of quick- 
frozen foods that apparently have met 
with all of the requirements of main- 
taining these foods at the desired tem- 
perature and properly displaying them. 
The food manufacturers must be in a 
position to assure the retailer that they 
can recommend a case that will allow 
him to handle these foods properly and 
profitably; and, also make available to 
him a sound, business-like plan whereby 
the equipment can be purchased without 
a large cash outlay, and on a payment 
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basis that will allow the cost of the 
equipment to be charged to operating 
costs. 

This can be accomplished with prac- 
tically no credit risk to the food manu- 
facturer, or the burden of collecting for 
the cases or servicing them, by adopting 
a plan which [ am prepared to discuss 
with those who may be interested. 

Croit HUNTER 
First Bancredit Corporation 
New York City. St. Paul, Minn. 


*x* KX 


To the Editor of Fooo INpustRIEs: 

With my article, “Fatigue Reduction 
Increases Profits,’ in the December, 
1930, issue of Foop INDUSTRIES, a num- 
ber of illustrations showing progress 
along this line in the bakery industry 
were published. 

[ call your attention to the fact that 
these photographs were obtained from 
J. J. Zeiter, director of safety insurance, 
department of Bakeries Service Corpor- 


ation. It seems to me that credit for 
their use should be accorded to that 
organization. 


C. O. Sappincton, M. D. 

Director, Division of Industrial Health, 
Chicago, Ill. National Safety Council. 

We regret that the photographs re- 
ferred to by Dr. Sappington were pub- 
lished without credit to the Bakeries 
Service Corporation, and take this op- 
portunity to offer our apologies.—The 
Editor. 




















PATENT DIGEST 


Baking and Milling 


Flour Bleached by Benzoyl Peroxide and 
Benzoic Acid—Henri C. J. Gelissen, 
Deventer, Netherlands, and Franciscus 
Visser’t Hooft, Buffalo, N. Y., to Novadel- 
Agene Corporation, Newark, N. J. No. 
1,773,989. Aug. 26, 1930. 


; Batch Feeders for Doughnut Machines— 
Charles E, Carpenter, Chicago, Ill. No. 
1,776,780. Sept. 30, 1930. 


Bread-Slicing Machine—Harry J. Criner. 
One-half to A. G. Bush, Davenport, Iowa. 
No. 1,778,007. Oct. 14, 1930. 


Automatic Machine for Baking Pastry in 
Hot Oil Bath—George Reiber, Rochester, 
N. ¥. No. 1,781,411. Nov. 11, 1930. 


Continuous Dough-Moulding Machine — 
Laurence S. Harber to Baker Perkins Com- 
pany, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. No. 1,781,546. 
Nov. 11, 1930. 

Automatic Pie-Filling Machine—Harvey 
A. Beilgard, Hollywood, Calif. No. 1,782,- 
596. Nov. 25, 1930. 

Meal Made From Roasted Green Corn— 
Harry Adrian Erysin, Malden, Mass. and 
Krikor B. Chickering, Brockton, Mass. No. 
1,782,960. Nov. 25, 1930. 


Oven for Toasting and Shredding Biscuits 
—John Leonard Kellogg to Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. No. 1,783,434. 
Dec. 2, 1930. 

Whipping and Mixing Machine—William 
L. Laib, Oak Park, Ill. No. 1,783,437. 
Dec. 2, 1930. 


Grading and Purifying Yeast—Gustave 
T. Reich, Drexel Hill, Pa. No. 1,783,521. 
Dec. 2, 1930. 


Beverages 


Continuous Coffee Roaster Heated Elec- 
trically — Albert K. Rehe; one-half to 
Reginald A. Kucich, San Francisco, Calif. 
No. 1,783,673. Dec. 2, 1930. 


Canning and Glass Packing 


Can With Pouring Nozzle and Reclosure 
—Joseph Dister, Hamilton, Ohio, to Ameri- 
can Can Company, New York City. No. 
1,773,263. Aug. 19, 1930. 

Can-Body Maker— John F. _ Peters, 
Rochester, N. Y., to American Can Com- 
pany, New York City. No. 1,773,277. 
Aug. 19, 1930. 


Vacuum =Fruit-Jar Cover—Dan Killen, 


Milwaukee, Wis. No. 1,778,322: Aug. 
19, 1930. aa 

Sanitary Food Container and Method for 
Opening It—Heinrich Karl. Jersev City, 
N. J. No. 1,773,362. Aug. 19, 1930. 


Cans Sealed and Dated Mechanically— 
John Coyle, Baltimore, Md., to Continental 
Can Company, New York, N. Y. No. 1,783,- 
109. Nov. 25, 1930. 

Closure Cap in Two Pieces—Edgar Sco- 
field, New York, N. Y., to Anchor Cap and 
Closure Corporation, Long Island City, 
N. Y. No. 1,783,814. Dec. 2, 1930. 


Case-Filling Machine—Charles H. Wild to 


Burt Machine Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. No. 1,784,088. Dec. 9, 1930. 
Can Forming Machine With Electric 


Control—Walter K. Cabot, Montclair, N. J. 
to American Can Company, New York, 
N. Y. No. 1,784,131. Dec. 9, 1930. 


Fruit-Pitting Machine—Giovanni Frova, 
Milan, Italy. No. 1,784,347. Dec. 9, 1930. 


Can Making Machinery Electrically Con- 
trolled—Lyman L. Jones, Seattle, Wash. to 
American Can Company, New York, N. Y. 
No. 1,784,358. Dec. 9, 1930. 


Confectionery 


Enrober Equipped to Keep Coating Free 
From Confection Particles—Joseph Piccolo 
and John W. Villano, Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 
1,756,471. April 29, 1930. 


Caramel Wrapping Machine—Alfred Ger- 
man Rose to Rose Brothers, Ltd., Albion 
Works. Gainsborough, England. No. 
1,758,468. May 13, 1930. 
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Cream Fondant Produced Continuously 
by Two-Stage Process Using Sugar Syrup 
—Ronald Head, Lupton, England, to Baker 
Perkins Company, Ince., Saginaw, Mich. 
No. 1,758,602. May 13, 1930. 


_Chocolate Cups for Plastic or Liquid 
Fillings—Alexander D. Fisher, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. No. 1,760,900. June 
3, 1930. 


Delivery Belts of Confectionery Deposi- 
tors Coated to Prevent Sticking—Alonzo 
Linton Bausman to National Equipment 
Company, Springfield, Mass. No. 1,761,064. 
June 3, 1930. 

Individual Fruit or Nut Centers Auto- 
matically Placed in Molds Before Coating 
—Alonzo Linton Bausman to National 
Equipment Company, Springfield, Mass. 
No. 1,763,083 and 1,763,084. June 10, 1930. 

Open-End Chocolate Shells—Alonzo Lin- 
ton Bausman to National Equipment Com- 


pany, Springfield, Mass. No. 1,763,085. 
June 10, 1930. 
Candy Cutting Machine That Returns 


Trimmings to Supply Tank—William Bart- 
lett Laskey to Mason, Au & Magenheimer 
Confectionery Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. E No. 1,765,873. June 
24, 1930. 


Dairy and Egg Products 


Continuous Ice Cream Freezer—<Albert C. 
Wood, Philadelphia, Pa., and Thomas Hall, 


Harrisburg, Pa. No. 1,765,710. June 24, 
1930. 

Milk-Can Washing Machine—Harry DD. 
Lathrop, Chicago, Ill. No. 1,770,931. July 


22, 1930. 

Multi-Chambered Pasteurizer With a Cen- 
tral Valve Body for Discharge Purposes— 
Halvor Holte, Skien, Norway. No. 1,772,- 
998. Aug. 12, 1930 

Milk-Can Washing Machine—Olaf Larsen, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., to Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. No. 
1,774,981. Sept. 2, 1930. 

Intermittent Drive for Endless Conveyors 
on Can-Washing Machines—Irving R. Hip- 
penmeyer. Waukesha, Wis., to Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company, Chicagy, 
Ill. No. 1,775,029. Sept. 2. 1920. 

Continuous Ice Cream Freezer—Clarence 
W. Vogt to Vogt Instant Freezers, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. Nos. 1,783,864, 1,783,865, 
1,783,866, and 1,783,867. Dec. 2, 1930. 

Protective Cap for Milk Bottles—Frank 


J. MacDonald, Ellet, Ohio; one-half _ to 
John R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio. No. 
1,783,909. Dec. 2, 1930. 

Double-Walled Egg Carton—-Joseph L. 
Coyle, London, Ontario, Canada, to Leon 
Zenoit, Chicago, Ill. No. 1,784,275. Dec. 
9, 1930. 


Milk Can Washing Machine—Hermann 
Krause to Stout Manufacturing Company, 
Menomonie Falls, Wis. No. 1,785,352. 
Dec. 16, 0. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruit and Vegetable Shredding Machine— 
Whitney Wallace Jones, 3altimore, Md. 
No. 1,766,824. June 24, 19309. 


Cabbage Slicer—Whitney W. Jones, Balti- 


more, Md., and John H. Bailey, Phelps, 
y E No. 1,766,825. June 24, 1930. 
Fruit Simultaneously Graded, Cleaned, 


and Polished—Thomas F. Griffin and Frank 
Smith. Pinehurst, N. C. No. 1,770,916. July 


22, 1930. 
Dried Fruit Heated and Sprayed With 
Edible Oil to Prevent Deterioration — 


Thomas W. Forrest to Sun-Maid Raisin 


Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. No. 
1,773,425. Aug. 19, 1930. 

Adjustable Sizing Machine for Sorting 
Citrus Fruits— Bronson C. Skinner to 


Florida Citrus Machinery Company, Dune- 
din, Fla. No. 1,775,739. Sept. 16, 1930. 

Surface Treatment of Fruit to Prevent 
Deterioration—Ernest M. Brogden, Pomona, 
Calif., to Brogdex Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. No. 1,786,405. Dec. 23, 1930. 

Adjustable Fastener for Fruit Baskets— 
Oliver O. Kendall to Enos B. Hiatt, Denver, 
Colo. No. 1,787,202. Dec. 30, 1930. 





General Equipment 


Continuous Centrifugal Separater—wWil- 
liam C. Walker, New York City. No. 
1,767,905. June 24, 1930. 

Liquids Measured Automatically — Ben- 
jamin H. Dupuy, New Orleans, La. No. 
1,769,499. July 1, 1930. 

Rotary Pump for Mixing and Feeding 
Fuel to Oil-Burning Furnace—William J. 
Press, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. No. 
1,769,647. July 1, 1930. 

Mixing or Emulsifying Apparatus With 
Fixed Beater and Rotating Container— 
Samuel B. Drucker, Brooklyn, N. Y. No. 
1,772,073. Aug. 5, 1930. 


Heavy-Duty Platform Scales Made More 
Sensitive for Accurate Reading—wWalter S. 


Smith, Columbus, Ohio. No. 1,772,294. 
Aug. 5, 1930. 

Apparatus and Method for Fumigating— 
talph M. Jackson, La Habra, Calif., to 
Owl Fumigating Corporation, New York 
City. No. 1,773,582. Aug. 19, 1930. 


Sterilization of Sewage or Water Without 
Formation of Chlorine Hydrate—Charles F. 
Wallace, Westfield, N. J., to Wallace & 


Tiernan Company, Inc., Belleville, N. J 
No. 1,777,987. Oct. 7, 1930. 
Liquid-Sampling Device—John M. May- 


hall and Howard C. Morrison, Milwaukee, 
Wis. No. 1,780,597. Nov. 4, 1930. 

Liquid-Measuring Device—John M. May- 
hall and Howard C€. Morrison, Milwaukee, 
Wis. No. 1,780,598. Nov. 4, 1930. 

Viscosimeter—Eirnest M. Symmes, _ to 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del. No. 1,780,952. Nov. 11, 1930. 


General Processes and Products 


Meastred Quantities of Materials Roasted 
in a Continuous Manner—Joseph L. Rosen- 
field, Alameda, Calif. No. 1,773,202. Aug. 
19, 1930 

Cereal Breakfast Food Mixture Contain- 
ing Diastatie Malt—David Julian Block 
to Edward Block, Chicago, Ill. No. 1,773,- 
296. Aug. 19, 1930. 

Potassium Silicate Detergent—Alfred H. 
Cowles, Sewaren, N. J., to Electric Smelting 
& Aluminum Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
No. 1,774,872. Sept. 2, 1930. 

Fish Oil Clarified by Centrifuging—Law- 
rence A. Taylor and Alan Osbourne, San 
Francisco, Calif., to Sharples Specialty 
Company, Philadelphia, Del. No. 1,775,740. 
Sept. 16, 1930. 

Removal of Caps From Honeycombs and 
Recovery of Honey From the Caps— 
William T. Grau, Jefferson, Ohio. No. 
1,779,469. Oct. 28, 1930. 

Boiler Water Purified by Blowing Off and 
Adding Make-up Water—Roy O. Hensgey, 





Oconomowoc, Wis. No. 1,786,113. Dec. 23, 
19309. 

Vegetable Adhesive — Walter Alexander, 
White Plains, N. Y. No. 1,786,417. Dec. 


30, 1930. 

Cold-Storage Rooms Deodorized by Means 
of Activated Carbon—Gilbert C. Bacon, 
Tamaqua, Pa., to Dareco Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Del. No. 1,787,231. Dec. 39, 1930. 


Meat Packing 


Preparation of Smoke Aroma and Flavor 


for Meat Products—Julius Alsberg, New 
York City, to TR. Heller & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tll. No. 1,777,026. Sept. 39, 1930. 

Making and Molding of Serapple Charles 
H. Voet, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 1,786,372. 
Dec. 23, 1930. 

Dried Blood Plastics — Felix Homberg, 
Barmen, Germany, to American Nuplex 
Corporation. New York City. No. 1,786,488. 
Dec. 30, 1930. 

Sugar and Molasses 

Crystallizer With One Submereved and 


One Partially Submerged Helical Stirrer— 
William G. Hall, Manila. Philippine Islands. 


One-half to Rov C. Pitcairn, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. No. 1,769,779. July 1, 1930. 


Beet Molasses Treated for Use in Yeast 
Manufacture — Robert Hamburger and 
Stefan Kaesz. Freudenthal. Czechoslovakia, 
to Standard Prands, Inc., Dover, Del. No. 
1.770,402. July 15, 1939. 


Vitamins 


Photocatalyst Production of Anti-rachitie 
Substances—August J. Pacini, to Charles 
M. Richter. Chicago, Tll. No. 1,771,348. 
July 22, 1930. 

Quick-Frozen Fruit 
Birdseye. Gloucester, 
Foods Comnany, Ince.. 
1,775,549. Sept. 1930. 


Juices — Clarence 
Mass., to Frosted 
Dover, Del. No. 
9, 
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ABSTRACTS 


CONTROL OF THERMOPHILIC BACTERIA 


IN PASTEURIZING PLANTs. M. W. 
Yale and R. S. Breed. American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 20, 


p. 1192; November, 1930. 


Studies on the development of 
thermophilic bacteria at five large pas- 
teurizing plants with runs of 5 to 6 
hours’ duration have shown that faulty 
plant operations are more important 
factors in the development of such bac- 


teria than the type of pasteurizing 
equipment used. The raw supply of 
these plants contained only a few 


thermophiles. The following factors 
were found to be important causes of 
development of thermophiles: (1) pro- 
longed holding of milk at pasteurization 
temperature; (2) repasteurization; (3) 
cooking of milk solids on the walls of 
heaters; and (4) continuous use of 
filter cloths for a number of hours, dur- 
ing which milk was allowed to stand hot 
in the filter during stops. 


x * * 


SPOILAGE OF THOUSAND ISLAND DrReEss- 
ING. Carl F. Pederson. Journal of 
Bacteriology, Vol. 20, p. 99; August, 
1930. 


Spoiled Thousand Island dress- 
ing was dark in color and showed some 
separation of oil. Its composition was 
corn oil, vinegar, egg yolk, sugar, 
paprika, mustard, pepper, pickles, olives, 
and chili sauce. A spore-forming 
organism found was traced to the pep- 
per, paprika, and mustard, with the first 
two as the predominant source of the 
spoilage organism. As a means of pre- 
venting further losses, the author sug- 
gests sterilizing the pepper and paprika 
used in the dressing, making the product 
of sufficient acidity to prevent growth of 
the organism. 

* * * 
OF DISCOLORATION OR YEL- 
LOWING OF HAtisut. Robert H. 
Bedford. Progress Report No. 7 of 
the Pacific Biological Station, Biolog- 
ical Board of Canada, December, 
1930. 


CONTROL 


The yellow discoloration of the 
bellies of halibut has been shown to be 
due to infection with bacteria coming 
both from the ice in which the halibut 
is packed and from the decks and gear 
of the fishing vessels. A method has 
been developed which appears to control 
this discoloration in a rather simple 
manner. The fish are submerged in a 
20 per cent salt solution for 30 minutes 
and then stowed in the hold in cracked 
ice. The report states that the fish do 
not become salty and that trial ship- 
ments indicate the method has much to 
recommend it. 
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OF 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


VinecaR. U. Pratolongo. Giornale di 
chimica industriale ed applicata, Vol. 
12, pp. 335-40; July, 1930. 


A study has been made of the 
chemical differences between artificial 
and fermentation vinegars, and between 
grape-wine vinegar (or its blends) and 
other wine vinegars. In view of legal 
limitations on the use of coloring matter 
and inorganic acids, tests for these sub- 
stances in vinegar also are discussed. 
Fermentation vinegar can be distin- 
guished from the artificial product by 
a photometric method (luminescence 
measurement), but the Janke-Popberger 
procedure for determining the iodine 
number is more reliable and easier to 
carry out. Grape-wine vinegar differs 
from other fruit vinegars in lower ash 
content, lower alkalinity of ash, lower 
ash-extract ratio and higher ratio of 
fixed acidity to alcohol and acetic acid 
content. The alcohol-extract ratio is 
about 0.3 to 0.4 in red wines and 0.5 
to 0.6.in white wines. It remains about 
the same in the vinegar from these 
wines, even after diluting with water 
to the legal limit. 


*x* *K * 


PRESERVING Fats. J. A. van Deurs. 
Seifensieder-Zeitung, Vol. 57, p. 530; 
July 24, 1930. 


A method has been developed 
for preserving (for storage) raw mate- 
rials for edible fat manufacture, the fat 
content being higher than 8 per cent. 
The treatment is applicable to cod livers, 
herring, palm fruits, copra, and numerous 
oil-bearing seeds. It depends on sur- 
rounding the material with an. acid 
medium, in which the pH may vary 
between 5 and 1. The acidity may 
be imparted by cultures of acidifying 
bacteria or by use of substances giving 
an acid reaction in‘’water. It has been 
found that materials so treated do not 
change, even during prolonged storage, 
either by fat hydrolysis, oxidation, dis- 
coloration, or absorption of foreign mat- 
ter from the surroundings. The method 
is patented in Denmark (Danish Patent 
No. 42,399) by J. A. van Deurs. 


* * % 


A New MetHop For MAKING CAKE. 
C. A. Glabau. - Bakers Weekly, Vol. 
67, p. 47, Aug. 2, 1930; p. 50, Aug. 9, 
1930; p. 49, Aug. 16, 1930; p. 55, 
Aug. 23, 1930; p. 53, Aug. 30, 1930. 


The sugar, shortening, eggs, 
flour, and other ingredients are all put 
into the mixer at once. Baking was 
carried out at 330 deg. F. for a period 
of 14 hours. Two vertical mixers were 


used in the testing of pound cake, white 
layer and white loaf cakes, and sponge 
cake made according to the new method. 
The following variables and their effect 
were studied: various rates and times 
of mixing speeds used, effect of mix- 
ture with 0.5 per cent baking powder 
added, and the way in which the baking 
powder was added. Consumer reaction 
tests were made with several cakes 
made according to the conventional 
method and also according to the new 
method. Preference in favor of the 
cake made according to the new method 
varied from 2 to 1 for some cakes, to 
3 to 1 for other cakes. 


x * * 


LARGE-SCALE EXPERIMENTS IN SUL- 
PHURING Apricots. E. M. Chace, 
C. G. Church, and D. G. Sorber. Jn- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Vol. 22, p. 1317; December, 1930. 


In the commercial process use: 
for sulphuring apricots it has been 
found that the appearance of dried fruit 
is correlated with sulphur dioxide con- 
tent. Important factors are the concen- 
tration of gas and length of sulphuring 
period, while temperature of sulphuring 
is of much less importance. Good fruit 
results after treatment with 3 per cent 
of gas for 2 hours at 100-110 deg. Fah- 


renheit. 
* *k * 


THe New WHEAT FLOUR OF THE 
Nortuwest. C. A. Glabau. Bakers’ 
Weckly, Vol. 68, p. 51; Nov. 22, 1930. 


The new wheat runs higher in 
protein and has a very fine color. The 
gluten of the standard patent flour has 
a greater resistance to moisture, which 
may have some effect upon dough tem- 
perature, mixing time, and fermentation 
time. There is an increase in the ash 
content, ranging from 0.01 to 0.02 per 
cent over that of last year for the same 
grades of flour. 

a 


BAKERS’ YEAST FROM WASTE. Schwen- 
ninger. Zeitschrift des Vereins deut- 
scher Ingenieure, Vol. 74, p. 1412; 
Oct. 11, 1930. 


As a means of utilizing the 
sugar content of waste sulphite liquor 
from pulp mills, G. Heykenskjold, a 
Swedish inventor, has developed a 
process for producing pure strains of 
bakers’ yeast from a mash in which the 
nutrient sugar is derived from the waste 
liquor. A factory has been built in Fin- 
land to operate this process, and patent 
protection has been obtained in America. 
The factory in Finland, built for an 
annual production capacity of somewhat 
more than 400 tons, reached this rate 
of production in about six months after 
operations began. Improvements in the 
process have now approximately doub- 
led the capacity of this factory. An 
important feature of the process is 
proper aeration of the fermenter to pre- 
vent alcoholic fermentation. The air 
for this purpose is carefully purified and 
passed through a coke filter wet with 
caustic soda solution. 
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SYNTHETIC VANILLIN. 
Chemiker-Zeitung, Vol. 54, pp. 817-8, 
839; Oct. 22 and 29, 1930. 


Clove oil, the original source of 
eugenol for manufacture of synthetic 
vanillin, was too expensive to allow 
the industry to expand as rapidly as the 
demand increased. The resulting search 
for a cheaper raw material led to three 
new syntheses, one starting from pyro- 
catechol, one from piperonal, and one 
from guaiacol. The principal Amer- 
ican contribution to commercial vanillin 
synthesis has been the recent develop- 
ment of the ozone oxidation process, 
which has made it possible to utilize 
isoeugenol (or acetisoeugenol) as well 
as eugenol. This process is bringing 
clove oil back into favor as a raw mate- 
rial, particularly where cheap electric 
power is available for making ozone. 


x * & 


VITAMIN B. A. G. van Veen. Chem- 
isch Weekblad, Vol. 27, pp. 369-71; 
June 14, 1930. 


The government of Java, in its 
food laboratory at Weltevreden, has 
utilized the method worked out by 
Jansen and Donath for isolating vitamin 
B, much needed in the tropics for com- 
bating beri-beri. This is an enterprise 
for which there is relatively little de- 
mand in Europe and America; but in 
the Dutch East Indies and other colo- 
nies, where there is much less diversity 
of diet, there is much need for vitamin 
preparations. The Jansen and Donath 
method depends on the use of acid clay 
to adsorb the vitamin from its solutions ; 
for example, from a rice bran extract. 
The acid clay is a special grade of 
kaolin, suitably treated so that its ad- 
sorption capacity is much superior to 
that of ordinary kaolin. In the labo- 
ratory at Weltevreden, the extract is 
made by steeping rice bran in acidulated 
water. About 3 kilos (6.5 lb.) of acid 
clay is needed to adsorb the vitamin 
from the extract from 100 kilos (220 
lb.) of rice bran, representing about 
1,400 kilos (3,100 lb.) of brown rice. 
The extraction is carried out on the 
counter-current principle in wooden vats 
of 1,500 liters (about 400 gal.) ca- 
pacity. The activated clay is then 
filtered, washed, treated with a _pre- 
servative (disinfectant), and dried. 
Most of the output is made up into 
tablets, and supplied to fishing boats. 
famine districts, settlements with limited 
food supply, or wherever there is need 
on account of the beri-beri hazard. 


x *x * 


VITAMINS IN Orive O11. L. Margail- 
lan. Comptes rendus de l’ Academie 
des Sciences, Vol. 191, pp. 725-7; Oct. 
27, 1930. 


Ordinary olive oil is not com- 
parable in vitamin potency with nut oil, 
butter fat, or cod liver oil. But the raw 
virgin oil is not commonly found on the 
market; consumer demand has led to 
the production of bleached, deodorized 
oil in which the acidity has been more 
or less neutralized. Experiments with 
rats have been carried far enough to 


J. Schwyzer. 


show conclusively that the low vitamin 
potency of commercial edible olive oil 
is due to losses in manufacture, not to 
an inherent deficiency. Further tests 
will be made to ascertain the stage or 
stages in which these losses occur dur- 
ing the processing of the virgin oil. 


x oe x 


FREEZING OF GELATIN. Kyoji Kino- 
shita. Bulletin of the Chemical 
Society of Japan, Vol. 5, pp. 261-6; 
September, 1930. 


Experiments indicate that 
water of hydration is very loosely com- 
bined in gelatin gels, when the colloid 
concentration is lower than about 15 per 
cent, but is much more strongly held in 
more concentrated gels; say, 20 per cent 
or stronger. This is shown by the 
behavior of the gels on freezing; at the 
lower concentrations freezing causes 
phase separation (ice and a more con- 
centrated gel), whereas a more con- 
centrated gel freezes as such. In very 
concentrated gels (40-60 per cent) the 
freezing point curve is asymptotic to 
the concentration axis. This probably 
means that part of the water of hydra- 
tion is very firmly held, either in actual 
chemical combination or in solid solu- 
tion. Such gels may be formed as one 
phase in the freezing of low-concentra- 
tion (5-15 per cent) gels, which form 
alternate layers of ice and concentrated 
gel, concentric with the vessel walls. 
Starch gel freezes to a white mass, 
in which phase separation occurs as 
thawing proceeds, drops of water being 
secreted. Agar gels are also white 
when frozen, and secrete drops of water 
as they thaw. Freezing becomes pro- 
gressively more difficult as the concen- 
tration increases; a 60 per cent gelatin 
gel freezes at — 12.65 deg. centigrade. 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


DocUMENTS ARE AVAILABLE at prices 
indicated from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Send cash 
or money order; stamps and personal 
checks not accepted. When no price 
is indicated, pamphlet is free and 
should be ordered from bureau re- 
sponsible for its issue. 


Beef Reports. Two U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture documents as fol- 
lows: Technical Bulletin 203, Beef 
Production From Purebred Grade, and 
Native Calves, by Arthur T. Sample 
and H. FE. Dvorachek, 5 cents; and 
Leaflet 67, Beef Grading and Stamping 
Service, by W. C. Davis, 5 cents. 


Commerce Yearbook. Vol. J. The 
United States. U. S. Department of 
Commerce; $1. Contains detailed in- 
formation regarding business conditions 
in the United States. 1930. 


Beef From Calves Fed Grain. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Technical 
Bulletin 208; 10 cents. 
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Peaches for Canning, by Charles W. 
Culpepper and Joseph S. Caldwell. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Technical 
Paper 196; 10 cents. Describes the 
canning quality of certain commercially 
important Eastern peaches. 


Recommendations on Livestock Pro- 
duction, by John R. Mohler. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication 81; 5 cents. 


Census of Manufactures. Bound Vol- 
ume issued by Bureau of the Census; 
$2.25. Statistics compiled by the 1927 
Biennial Census of Manufactures. 


Canned Beans Specifications. Three 
specifications from the Federal Stand- 
ard Stock Catalogue Board, as follows: 
JJJ-B-91, canned beans with pork; 
JJJ-B-96, canned beans without pork; 
and JJJ-B-106, dry beans. 


Dairy Products Manufacture, Bureau 
of Agricultural [conomics, mimeo- 
graphed sheets giving statistics for 
1929, by months. 


Salad-Dressing Data. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
mimeographed document. A survey of 
the mayonnaise, salad dressing, and re- 
lated products industries, 1929, with 
data on production and distribution. 


Commercial Statistics of U. S. 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1930; $1. 


Import and Export Data. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, Calendar Year 1929, 
in two volumes, Vol. I, $1.50; Vol. IT, $1. 


Specifications Index. Federal Stand- 
ard Stock Catalogue, Section IV, Part 
1; 5 cents. Listing of federal specifica- 
tions covering all types of commodities 
in the Federal Standard Stock Cata- 
logue, which relates to all sorts of 
materials purchased by the government 
for its own use. Specifications indexed 
are often suitable for industrial use also. 


Production Statistics, 1929.  Pre- 
liminary mimeographed figures from the 
Census of Manufactures on: coffee and 
spice, roasting and grinding; peanuts, 
walnuts, and other nuts, processed ; bis- 
cuit and crackers; and chocolate and 
cocoa products. 


Commercial Survey of the Pacific 
Southwest, by C. R. Niklason. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Domestic Commerce Series 37; $1.85. 
Trade review of value to merchandising 
managers. 

The United Kingdom, an Industrial, 
Commercial, and Financial Handbook. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Trade Promotion Series 94; 
$1.75. Trade review of value to mer- 
chandising managers. 


Selling Canned Foods. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Mer- 
chandising Research Division mime- 
ographed document. One of a series 


of commodity studies from the Louis- 
ville grocery survey. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 


FOOD MANUFACTURERS 


Sausage Linked on Smoke Reel 


RECENT development in packing- 
house equipment puts uniformity in 
length of links and in appearance of 
smoked sausages within reach of the 
small sausage maker. Although the 
Linkreel, manufactured by the Globe 
Company, 818-26 West 36th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., does not have the high volume 
capacity of the power-driven automatic 
linking machines, it is said to cut down 
cost of producing smoked sausages. 
The illustration indicates how the 
stuffed casings are wound on the reel 
to give links of equal length and how 
they are crimped into the notches to 
prevent slipping or tearing. The reel 
when filled can be removed from the 
winding frame placed on trucks pre- 
paratory to going to the smokehouse. 
Inasmuch as the sausages are supported 
only at the link joints, all portions of 
their surface are exposed to smoking 
conditions. This equal exposure is said 
to result in a finished product uniform 
in appearance and in degree of cooking. 
In this manner sausages are linked 
and prepared for smoking in one opera- 
tion and are smoked without the finished 
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product having a small portion on each 
link unsmoked and only partly cooked 
because of contact with a smoke stick. 
The reel is adjustable to give links from 
3 to 54 in. long and is made to fit truck 
equipment already in use in sausage 
plants. 


% — 
—% 


New Roaster Equipment 


aa! ITEM in roasting equipment 
has been added to the line of Jabez 
Burns & Sons, Inc., 11th Ave. and 43d 
St., New York City, which consists, in 
part, of a dial-type indicating thermom- 
eter actuated by a thermocouple which 
extends into the mass of roasting coffee 
or cocoa beans, peanuts, cereals, and 
the like. The dial is fitted with. a 
movable contact point connected with a 
battery - operated signal bell, which 
also is connected with the temperature 
indicator. 

In practice the contact point is set 
at a temperature-reading of five or so 
degrees lower than the predetermined 
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optimum roasting temperature. When 
the pointer, indicating the temperature 
inside the roasting mass, closes the 
circuit by touching the movable contact 
point, the signal bell warns the opera- 
tor that the mass in the roaster has 
almost reached the optimum roasting 
temperature. 


Mw 


The value of this signal is twofold: 
it permits the operator to engage in 
other duties while waiting for the roast- 
ing mass to reach the optimum roast- 
ing temperature and aids the operator 
in producing uniformly roasted products. 
It is not offered as a means of auto- 
matic roasting but as a warning signal 
to prevent over-roasting while the 
operator is engaged in other duties. 
Also it acts as a safeguard against over- 
roasting due to negligence or careless- 
ness on the part of the operator. 

The illustration shows this “Thermom- 
aton” installed on a standard type 
roaster. 


ie 


Frostless Cooling Units 


ECHANICAL refrigeration that 
does not dry out foods, that 
causes no accumulations of frost on 
the cooling units, and that is easily in- 
stalled is the objective of Hydro- 
Thermal Grids, a new product of the 
American Engineering Company, Cum- 
berland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A grid consists of an inner tube, 
which spreads the refrigerant into a 
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thin layer and, when necessary, serves 
as a storage place for the refrigerant, 
and of an outer tube with fins to give a 
large heat-absorbing surface in a small 
space. The grids are made with fins 
of three sizes and of a variety of 
lengths, so that they can be assembled 
into cooling units of any size and shape. 
They are applicable to any methyl 
chloride or ammonia system and are 
suitable for use in refrigerators, coolers, 
and refrigerated cases. 

The refrigerant enters at one end of 
the grid and, regardless of how many 
grids there may be in the unit, escapes 
at the other end in such a way that its 
travel through the unit is no greater in 
length than that of a single grid. 

Because of the large heat-absorbing 
area, it is not necessary to operate these 
grids at the low temperatures ordinarily 
required in mechanical refrigeration. 
As a result, they are not so likely to 
incase themselves in thick layers of 
frost, as coils do, and meats or other 
foods in the refrigerators and cases 
retain their natural moisture and full 
weight. Aiso periodical defrosting of 
the cooling units is unnecessary and the 
refrigerating system becomes automatic. 


—o— 


High Capacity Centrifuge 


LTHOUGH previously used in 

other industries, the horizontal cen- 
trifugal is a newcomer in the processing 
of American food materials. The ac- 
companying illustration shows an in- 
stallation in a California plant for 
separating casein curd from the whey, 
made by the Sharples Specialty Com- 
pany, 23d and Westmoreland Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rotation, of the basket through a 
vertical plane at 750 r.p.m. for the 
48-in. size and 500 r.p.m. for the 63-in. 
size is said to give a cake of uniform 
thickness. When the cake has reached 
the desired thickness the flow of mate- 
rial into the unit is cut off, rinsing 
water is run in, and, without stopping 
the centrifuge, the washed cake is re- 
moved by means of a movable knife that 
throws the cake from the unit as it is 
scraped from the basket. 

If a solid basket and a siphon attach- 
ment be used, cloudy liquids may be 
clarified in a continuous manner. 

Careful location and operation of 
valves in connection with the use of a 
perforated basket make possible the 
separation and recovery of the liquid 
and solid materials and of the wash 
water. 

The speed with which the unit is 


























loaded and unloaded is said to give 


high production. This type of filter 
finds application in processing of rice, 
potato, and corn starches; manufacture 
of sugar and molasses; and treatment 
of wine lees in Europe. 

For those industries desiring lower 
production capacity a 20-in. size is 
available. 


SZ —— 
—% 


Truck Cooled Mechanically 


A MECHANICALLY refrigerated 
truck, manufactured by the Motor 
Vehicle Refrigeration, Ltd., Oakland, 
Calif., is said to maintain a temperature 
of 0 deg. F. and to be capable of operat- 
ing under diversified climatic and alti- 
tude conditions. Reduction in the cost 
of operating refrigerated trucks and an 
increase in the pay load is claimed as a 
result of preliminary tests. 

Refrigeration is obtained by a small 
compressor that operates from 200 to 
2,200 r.p.m. It gets its power to com- 
press the refrigerant gas and send it 
through the refrigerating coils by means 
of power take-off from the transmission. 
The refrigerant starts from the storage 
tank in a liquid form, is brought into 
the cooling coils through a direct ex- 
pansion valve, and vaporized. It is then 
pumped back to the compressor, where 
it is compressed to 80 lb. pressure, sent 
to the air-cooled radiator, and again 
enters the storage tank in liquid form. 
The unit is compactly and sturdily de- 
signed, so that jarring of the truck can- 
not cause it to give trouble. 

The bodies are constructed of dur- 





able material, well insulated, and highly 
efficient in retaining low temperatures. 
The truck illustrated is a model to be 
used for the transportation of ice cream. 
It has a capacity of 350 gal. of ice cream 
in bulk and approximately 600 gal. in 
brick form. The body weight is 4,000 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Cork Insulated Tanks—Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Company, Lancaster, Pa., has 
prepared a reprint folder from the Portland 
Cement Association Publication, describing 
the construction of a cork insulated con- 
crete tank. 

Bronze Valves—Various types and sizes 
of standard bronze valves are fully de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 121, prepared by 
Jenkins Brothers, 80 White St., New York 
City. 

Electric Heaters—In an illustrated folder, 
the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
announces and describes its Model B unit 
electric heater of the Breezo tin type. 

Cereal Cleaning—A 16-page booklet, de- 
voted to the Carter Millerator, designed for 
cleaning grains before milling, has been 
published by the Carter-Mayhew Manufac- 
turing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Selection Charts for Centrifugal Pumps— 
Goulds Pumps, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has 
prepared the second of the series of selec- 
tion charts for centrifugal pumps, known 
as Bulletin No. 201. This booklet covers 
multi-stage pumps for capacities up to 2000 
g.p.m.; heads up to 2400 ft. Contains much 
valuable material concerning centrifugal 
pumps, as well as complete description of 
Goulds line of horizontally split multi-stage 
centrifugal pumps. 

Special Process Machinery —In a well- 
bound 78-page booklet, fully illustrated, the 
ba Day Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
describes its line of special machinery de- 
signed for diversified processes. 

Four-Cylinder Truck Chassis—The White 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, illustrates and 
gives specifications of a Model 160 four- 
cylinder truck designed for use as a delivery 
truck in the baking industry. 

Air Operated Temperature Control Equip- 
ment—Catalog 4000, prepared by the Bristol 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., is a 20-page 
booklet illustrating and describing instru- 
ments designed to give temperature control 
to operating machinery. 

Rotary Ovens—Steam type rotary ovens 
fired by oil, gas, coke, or coal, are illus- 
trated and described in a folder prepared 
by the Baker Perkins Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Automatic Water Stills—Catalog B, pre- 
pared by Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Com- 
pany, lLanesville Terrace, Forest Hills, 
Boston, Mass., consists of seven sections 
composed of loose-leaf material, illustrating 
and describing water distilling equipment 
for various uses. 

A Guide to Productive Lighting for In- 
dustry—A 48-page booklet compiled by the 
illuminating engineering department, Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Des Plaines, Ill., contains charts, photo- 
graphs, illustrations and diagrammatic 
study charts, illustrating poor and good 
industrial lighting. Lighting equipment, 
illumination calculation, and recommended 
foot-candle intensities are included. 
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Ib., allowing a safe margin of over 
3,000 lb. for pay load. The company 
is formulating plans to manufacture ice 
cream trucks ranging in capacity from 
150 gal. to 1,000 gal. and also to build 
units to carry meat, fish, milk and other 
perishables. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Lift Truck Equipment—Featuring 4-way 
platforms and other special purpose racks 
for lift truck uses, Lewis-Shepard, Water- 
town Station, Boston, Mass., in an illus- 
trated folder, calls attention to its lift 
trucks and lift truck equipment. 

The Story of Vanilla—An attractively 
bound, well-illustrated booklet of 32 pages 
devoted to the history of vanilla, its culti- 
vation, and its preparation for market is 
available through Thurston & Braidich, 27 
Cliff St., New York City. ‘The booklet 
also contains information regarding vanilla 
extract and other pure flavoring extracts. 

Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Compound—In 
a 12-page illustrated booklet, the Hitchcock 
Company, 48 Pearl St., Boston, Mass., de- 
scribes and gives uses for “Covule,” a rub- 
ber compound that is said to give more 
resistance to abrasion than does metal, 

Electric Welding — In a 20-page illus- 
trated booklet known as Bulletin No. 14, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., gives con- 
siderable data on costs and _ illustrates 
applications of arc welding. In a 32-page 
illustrated booklet, entitled ‘“‘The Arc Weld- 
ing of Structural Steel” the process is 
treated historically and technically. Valu- 
able professional information is contained 
in this booklet. 


Double-Discharge Boxing Machine—The 
New Way Canning Machine Company, Han- 
over, Pa., announces its duplex boxing ma- 
chine and describes its simplex boxer in a 
4-page leaflet. Each type of machine is 
illustrated. 


Sodium Metasilicate — This detergent is 
discussed in a leaflet reprint from Silicate 
P’s & Q’s Vol. 10, No. 7, published by the 
Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Flavors and Organic Chemicals—Essen- 
tial oils, aromatic chemicals, certified colors, 
and flavoring materials are listed and 
priced in a 82-page catalog issued by 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 32 Cliff St., 
New York City. 

Gas Heaters—Industrial unit heaters that 
burn gas are described in a leaflet pub- 
lished by the Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Known as Bulletin No. 2754. 

Bakery Fquipment—In a condensed leaf- 
let catalog, the Peerless Bread Machine 
Company, Sidney, Ohio, illustrates and de- 
scribes its various types of baking equip- 
ment, 

Trucks and Profits in Food Wholesaling — 
A bound 24-page booklet published by the 
General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, 
Mich., reports a survey on truck operation 
in wholesale food business; dealing with 
such subjects as present trends in food 
wholesaling, cutting costs on truck opera- 
tion, turning truck savings into profits, and 
increasing profits by sound buying. 

Ice and Frost—Booklet No. 176-2 pub- 
lished by the Frick Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa., describes and illustrates Simplex Ice 
Scoring Machine and Vendors Photo- 
graphs and diagrammatic drawings are 
used. 

Pneumatic Type Wrapping Machine—In 
an illustrated leaflet, the Pneumatic Seale 
Corporation, J.td., Norfolk Downs, Mass. 
shows its pneumatic wrapping machines 
and lists many uses for these machines as 
well as some of the users. 

Magnetic Contactor — Py photographs 
and leaflet release Cutler-Hammer, Ine., 
106 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis., announces 
its new magnetic contactor used on a.c. 
motor control. 

Ammonia Ice Cream Freezers—Pulletin 
No. 30154, prepared by the York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corporation, York, Pa., devotes 20 
pages to illustrating and describing ice 
cream freezers equipped with York am- 
monia float control. 

Skim Milk Powder—In a series of leaf- 
lets and bound booklets, the American Dry 
Milk Institute, 160 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, I"., gives formulas for the use of 
dry skim milk in bakery products and calls 
attention to the characteristics of skim milk 
powder which encourages its use in the 
preparation of quality products. 
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Bacteriologists Discuss 
Food Preservation 


NCREASED interest of food manu- 

facturers in bacteriology was shown 
by the greater attendance of industrial 
bacteriologists at the annual meeting of 
the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
held in Boston, Mass., Dec. 28-30. The 
Agricultural and Industrial Bacteriology 
Section devoted approximately one-half 
of its program to subjects of interest to 
producers of foods, and chose Dr. E. J. 
Cameron, of the National Canners’ 
Association research laboratories, to be 
chairman of the section for the coming 
year. 

“Observations on the Bacteriology 
of Slimy Beef,’ a paper by Prescott, 
Hale, and White, indicated that the 
slimy coating developing on beef in 
coolers was due to a nearly pure culture 
of a bacterium that grows easily at tem- 
peratures only slightly above the freez- 
ing point, especially in high humidity 
and stagnant air. 

‘“Time-Temperature-Humidity Rela- 
tions in Dried Fruit Pasteurization” as 
applied to dates was reported by J. A. 
Clague and C. R. Fellers. Their aim 
was to determine conditions which would 
produce dates that were safe from the 
public health standpoint, while leaving 
the treated product in a satisfactory con- 
dition. To be sure that the fruit was 
rendered safe, the samples were inocu- 
lated with B. coli, and final tests were 
made by inoculation with tuberculosis 
bacteria. The following minimal proc- 
esses were determined with B. coli as 
the test organism. 


Relative 

‘Temperature Time Humidity, 
. (Deg. F.) (Minutes) (Per Cent) 

Sree 20 82 

| ee 30 78 

L ee ree 40 72 

Se a tiatanweees 60 71 

ioe... «Se iucdansta cua 60 100 

145 No effective pasteurizing time under 80 


minutes 


When infected artificially with the 
organisms causing tuberculosis the 
packaged dates were effectively pasteur- 
ized at all temperatures exceeding 170 
deg. F. at 78 per cent relative humidity 
for 50 minutes. 

The source of ropey milk organisms 
was traced largely to animal feeds by 
C. N. Stark and M. J. Foter. Varia- 
tions in bacterial counts in milk control 
laboratories was described by F. L. 
Schacht and A. H. Robertson, who 
found inexcusable personal errors or 
variations by the same person counting 
the same plates. The variations ran 


from 0 to 25 per cent, but they believe 


variations should not exceed 5 per cent. 
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COMING EVENTS | 


FEBRUARY $ 


10-11—American Honey Producers’ 
League, Toronto, Ont. 
12—National Cheese Producers’ 
Federation, Plymouth, Wis. 
12—-National Malt Products Manu- { 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, } 
q 


fil. 

26-28—Canners’ League of Cali- 
fornia, Del Monte Hotel, Del ) 
Monte, Calif. r 


MARCH 


—Dairy Products Association of 
the Northwest, St. Paul, Minn. 

16-19—American Society of Bakery 

4 Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

18—United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. ; 

30—April 3, American Chemical 

, Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Frozen Foods Group 
Meets at Atlanta 


ORMATION of a skeleton executive 

council to govern present activities 
of the newly organized Frozen Foods 
Association of America was announced 
at an organization meeting of those in- 
terested in frozen foods held in Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 17. This was a preliminary 
step toward ultimate selection of the 
most representative men in the industry 
to direct operations for one year, these 
men to .be chosen with reference to 
geographical distribution as well as to 
individual ability, according to stipula- 
tions laid down in the newly promul- 
gated constitution of the association. 

Members of the present council are 
empowered to name seven additional 
vice-presidents and eight directors who, 
together with themselves, will form the 
first executive council. 

It was agreed to assure the American 
Institute of Refrigeration that the asso- 
ciation would co-operate in all matters 
of mutual interest and that the executive 
committee of the Frozen Foods Asso- 
ciation be directed to accept any over- 
tures for an affiliation with the institute 
through a group association membership. 

The following men were nominated to 
the executive council: H. P. Stuckey, 
director of the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, president; A. W. Luhrs, chief 
engineer, Paperboard Industries Asso- 
ciation, vice-president; W. T. Comer, 
Crystal Carbonic Company, vice-presi- 
dent; W. R. Tucker, who will represent 
Georgia peach-freezing interests and the 
railroads, vice-president. 

Nominations for ten of the eighteen 
directors included: Prof. J. G. Wood- 
ruff, Georgia Experiment Station; E. L. 





Rhoades, associate professor of market- 
ing, University of Chicago; O. O. Mills, 


general superintendent of the Fruit 
Growers’ Express; A. D. Jones, Georgia 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. E. G. 
Ballenger, Polar Products, Inc.; C. P. 
Goree, Jr., assistant sales manager of 
the Frick Company; Clark Howell, Jr., 
business manager of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; R. G. Gheeslin, Armour & 
Company; R. D. Ballentyne, United 
Cork Company; C. C. Street, manager, 
Frozen Foods, Inc.; Fred A. Woleben, 
and W. H. Caldwell, Georgia Ice Manu- 
facturers’ Association. C. T. Baker, 
refrigerating engineer, of Atlanta, was 
named secretary-treasurer. 





Argument on Borax Patent 
Heard by Supreme Court 


RGUMENT as to the validity of a 
patent covering the use of a borax 
solution in the preservation of fresh 
fruit was heard by the U. S. Supreme 
Court on Jan. 12. Upheld by a district 
court and a circuit court of appeals, 
Patent No. 1,529,461, issued to Ernest 
M. Brogden and Miles L. Trowbridge 
and assigned to the Brogdex Company, 
is challenged by the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc. Because granting of the 
patent might seriously affect the citrus 
fruit industry, counsel for a number of 
states producing citrus fruits have filed 
briefs opposing validity of the patent. 
Counsel for the American Fruit 
Growers contended at the hearing that 
the patent was “completely anticipated 
by prior art” and the accepted custom 
of many packers of fruits and vege- 
tables. Charles Neave, for the patent 
owner, claimed that the patent was a 
real invention and had solved a prob- 
lem of decay in a way formerly thought 
to be impossible. The strength and 
temperature of the solution and_ the 
duration of dipping were ‘perfectly 
new,” he maintained, and the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture had con- 
ducted experiments to determine the 
value of the method showed that it was 
not the ordinary procedure. 

According to the motion filed by 
counsel for interested states asking the 
right to be considered in the matter, 
“validation of the patent would be to 
place in the hands of these later 
patentees the power to exact an unjust 
tribute, over an additional period of 17 
years, from an important and basic in- 
dustry of this country; a tribute that 
would be onerous alike to the extensive 
citrus fruit industry and to the Ameri- 
can public.” 
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Conferences on the West Coast Treat 


Packing and Distributing Problems 


Be Bhecsie cannery operations on most 
products are pretty well standard- 
ized, and that the time has come to 
place the emphasis on improved methods 
of distribution, seemed to be the key- 
note of the Seventeenth Northwest 
Canners’ Association convention, held 
Jan. 5-8 at Portland, Ore. This opinion 
was voiced by the 1930 president of 
the association, C. D. Minton, and by 
C. E. Hume, president of the National 
Canners’ Association, in an address 
given at the annual banquet of the 
association on the evening of Jan. 8. 
Mr. Hume declared that underfinancing, 
with the canner’s banker acting as his 
salesmanager, was the bane of the busi- 
ness today, and asked that the canners 
pack in 1931 only the quantity that they 
could finance without straining their 
resources. 

Dr. J. R. Esty, of the Western 
Branch laboratory of the N.C.A., at 
San Francisco, presented some of the 
1930 developments in canning tech- 
nology. He stressed the necessity of 
controls in experimental packs, if re- 
sults were to be interpreted correctly. 

J. P. Stewart, of the California- 
Hawaiian Sugar Refinery Corporation, 
gave a short talk on liquid sugar, in 
which he pointed out the advantages 
and disadvantages of this material, and 
told what precautions should be taken 
in storing it and using it. 

Officers for the year 1931 are: 
president, C. D. Farquhar, Washington 
Berry Growers’ Packing Corporation, 
Sumner, Wash.; vice-presidents, George 
B. Kile and Mark Ewald: secretary, 
E. M. Burns. 

Coincident with the Northwest Can- 
ners’ Association meeting at Portland, 
Ore., the Northwest Fruit Barrelers’ 
Association held a meeting on Jan. 5. 
The barrelers were addressed by Dr. 
Milton H. Nelson, of the department 
of economics at Oregon State College, 
who summarized the status of the small 
fruit crops of Oregon and Washington 
and showed the trends of production of 
fresh, canned, and frozen fruit. Most 
of the small fruits, particularly straw- 
berries, are still on the upward trend in 
the Northwest. Loganberries are on 
the decline. Better than 80 per cent 
of the frozen berries are produced in 
the Northwest. H. C. Diehl, of the 
Wenatchee (Wash.) Department of 
Agriculture laboratory. gave a_ brief 
account of the frozen pack experiments 
of 1930 and pointed out that variety 
and maturity must be more emphasized 
in future experimental packs of frozen 
fruits, as well as hetter methods of 
freezing, though not necessarily quick- 
freezing. 

Officers for 1931 elected at the 
meeting are: president. B. E. Maling, 
Hillsboro. Ore.: vice-president, O. E. 
Shay. Puvallup. Wash.: secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Burns. Portland. Ore. 

Freezing of fruits and vegetables 
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occupied the major part of the pro- 
gram of the Fruit Products Conference 
held at the University of California on 
Jan. 9. F. W. Bireley, of the F. W. 
Bireley Company, Los Angeles, gave 
an account of his company’s experience 
in freezing orange juice. Freezing 
has the disadvantage that it increases 
cost of the juice about 8c. a gallon to 
freeze, 6c. a gallon for cans, and lc. a 
gallon a month for freezing storage. 
Shipping of frozen juice has _ been 
carried on to considerable extent, 31 
cars of frozen juice being shipped from 
southern California in 1930. This rep- 
resents about 217,000 gal. of juice, 
equivalent to about 72,000 boxes of 
oranges. 

W. R. Baker, of the California Fruit 
Juice Company, San Francisco, read a 
paper on “Orange Juice and the Dairy 
Industry,” in which he showed how the 
distribution of frozen juice might be a 
source of profit to the retail milk dealer. 
F. J. Hibbs, of the Gay Engineering 
Corporation, Los Angeles, in a paper 
on “Experience in Establishing Freez- 
ing Storage Plants,” pointed out some 
of the things to be considered in freez- 
ing by refrigerated air. 

D. W. Pentzer, of the Plant Industry 
laboratory of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Fresno, reported the 
progress that has been made in the 
freezing storage of figs. Black Mission 
figs seem to give the best results, 
though sliced Adriatics or Calimyrnas 
were quite satisfactory. E. M. Mrak 
discussed the utilization of prunes in 
the form of pulp, canned ready-to-serve, 
canned fresh prunes and canned juice. 
The conference closed with a discussion 
by W. V. Cruess, of the University of 
California, on “Suggestions for Utiliza 
tion of Surplus Fruits.” 

A display of frozen fruits and vege 
tables was a part of the conference. 
These included peaches, apricots, her- 
ries, and persimmons; and _ beans, 
spinach, corn in the husk, asparagus, 
and a number of other fruit and vege- 
table products. 





Advertising Firms Set Up 
Experimental Kitchens 


WO advertising agencies, Batten, 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, in 
New York, and the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, in St. Louis, Mo., have 
recently established experimental kit- 
chens for testing and developing new 
uses for the products of their clients. 
Although one use of the kitchens, which 
will be directed by experienced dieti- 
tians, will be experimentation with kit- 
chen equipment of various kinds, the 
major purpose will be for development 
of recipes and new uses for food prod- 
ucts, and discovery of the particular 


characteristics and ways of serving 
which have the greatest consumer appeal. 

Recognizing the fact that “how-to- 
serve” label and advertising suggestions 
are one of the most potent appeals for 
food products, the agencies intend to 
assure themselves that such suggestions 
are simple, authentic, and within the 
claims made for the product. Copy- 
writers are given opportunity to sample 
for themselves the dishes they intend to 
write about. Photographic equipment 
permits illustrations of the products as 
prepared for the table to be taken on 
the spot. In connection with the kitchen 
of the Gardner organization, a model 
dining room, in which foods can be 
served for comparison with rival prod- 
ucts, or to contrast various recipes, has 
been installed. 

The Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born kitchen is under the direction ot 
Edith M. Barber. Thelma Reinke heads 
the staff in the Gardner Advertising 
Company cookery laboratory. 


Decline in Food Prices 
Continues § 


$ N SPITE of some recovery in { 

general business conditions, as 
indicated by The Business Week 3 
index, food prices continued to } 
§ decline during the month of De- } 

cember. : 

Since the middle of December, 
The Business Week index has ad- 
§ vanced from 76 per cent of nor- 
mal, as reported in the January 
issue of Foop INpusrTriEs, to 80 
per cent as we go to press. Dur- 





§ ing the month of December 
wholesale prices of food decreased 
$ 4.55 per cent in comparison with 
§ a 24 per cent average decline for 
all commodities. This is a 1.3 


per cent greater decline for food 
than during the month of No- 3 
vember and makes a total of 17 
$ per cent for the vear, against a 2 
total of 163 per cent for all 
commodities. 
§ Retail prices of food had an 
average decrease of 3 per cent 3 
during December, as compared 
with 2 per cent during November ; 
a reported total of 13 per cent for 
the twelve-month period. 
Employment and payroll com- 
parisons, however, favor the food 
industries. The general index 
of all manufacturing industries 
; shows a 1.83 per cent decrease 3 
in employee personnel for Decem- 
ber and an 18.28 per cent de- 
crease for the year; a decrease of 
1.32 per cent in payroll evaluation 
$ for December and 26.74 per cent 
for the year. The food industries’ 
decrease in employee personnel 
was 1.28 per cent for December; 
8.17 per cent for the twelve- 
month. The December decrease 
of 1.7 per cent in payroll evalua- 
tion brings the twelve-month de- 
crease to 10.11 per cent. 
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Filtered Ultra-Violet Rays 
Have New Food Uses 


ib pee: quantum theory and mathe- 
matical physics, made famous in 
recent years by Einstein, Eddington, 
Millikan, and others, now enter the food 
field through the recently announced 
discoveries of Prof. George Sperti, of 
the University of Cincinnati. Working 
as director of the basic science labora- 
tory, a branch of the university that was 
conceived by Dr. Herman Schneider, its 
president, Professor Sperti has pursued 
his investigations of the effect of radi- 
ant energy in biology and _ biological 
chemistry to the point where his dis- 
coveries have become the basis for the 
formation of General Development 
Laboratories, Inc. — an incorporated 
alliance between the University of Cin- 
cinnati and General Foods Corporation. 

Sterilization of liquids, inactivation 
of enzymes, activation of ergosterol to 
Vitamin D potencies hitherto unknown 
in other irradiation methods, are said 
to result from researches of Professor 
Sperti. 

Selective irradiation is the briefest 
descriptive term that may be applied to 
Mr. Sperti’s work. The quantum theory 
postulates that there must be a threshold 
energy value for any change that can 
be brought about in matter. Testing 
the hypothesis by ultra-violet rays 
filtered carefully so that only waves of 
definite length were employed, he found 
that certain very critical wave lengths 
existed. One of these is at about 2,960 
Angstrom units, a point at which 
bacteria are suddenly killed. At 
longer wave lengths they are uninjured 
by irradiation, but anything shorter 
destroys them, Mr. Sperti’s work in- 
dicates. 

Other critical wave lengths exist for 
ozone formation, for enzyme inactiva- 
tion, conversion of ergosterol to Vita- 
min D, and for many other less under- 
stood chemical changes. The wave 
lengths of irradiant energy employed 
have a range including all the wave 
lengths of ultra-violet rays, down 
through Grentz rays, or soft X-rays, 
and perhaps others even shorter. 

Ultra-violet irradiation of milk has 
heretofore proved wholly inadequate for 
conferring upon it a Vitamin D potency, 
because full irradiation has always 
ruined the flavor, rendering it unpala- 
table.. By selective ultra-violet irradia- 
tion it is now possible to give milk a 
Vitamin D potency without injuring the 
flavor, according to the reports. 

Preservation of orange juice has been 
a difficult problem, even for those at- 
tempting to utilize quick-freezing, on 
account of terpene formation and enzy- 
matic changes. However, by the new 
method, laboratory tests have demon- 
strated the possibility of a wholly 
new technic. Pasteurization of orange 
juice by the usual method has pre- 
viously been unsatisfactory, because 
heating to temperatures high enough to 
destroy enzymes ruins the flavor; and 
if only bacteria were destroyed, the 
enzymes remained to spoil the flavor in 
other ways. The new knowledge in- 
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dicates that the juice should be first 
irradiated to inactivate the enzymes by 
whatever specific wave lengths are 
necessary. Then it should be bottled 
and next pasteurized at temperatures 
which will sterilize but which are low 
enough to avoid flavor changes. 

Many other applications for selective 
irradiation suggest themselves, includ- 
ing applications to dairying, cheese 
making, baking, and medical therapy. 
President Schneider regards the subject 
as a new science. The discovery is 
covered by U. S. Patent No. 1,767,579, 
issued July 10, 1928. 

The new arrangement between the 
university and General Foods includes 
the erection at the university of a labora- 
tory especially designed to carry for- 
ward more intensively the research work 
which led to the discoveries now being 
developed for commercial application. 

Officers of the General Development 
Laboratories, Inc., are: Ralph G. 
Coburn, executive vice-president of 
General Foods Corporation, president ; 
Lewis W. Waters, vice-president in 
charge of development of General Foods, 
vice-president; John S. Prescott, vice- 
president of General Foods, secretary. 
These officers, with President Herman 
Schneider and Professor Sperti, repre- 
senting the scientific interests of the 
university, constitute the board of direc- 
tors. L. A. Zahrn, treasurer of Gen- 
eral Foods, ‘is treasurer of the new 
corporation. 





More Packing Houses Planned 
For Alaskan Reindeer 


A COMMITTEE was recently ap- 
pointed by Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur to investigate the problems that 
have arisen out of the rapid increase of 
reindeer herds in Alaska. At the pres- 
ent time, there are about 1,000,000 rein- 
deer along the west coast of Alaska, and 
they breed so rapidly and dependably 
that 300,000 a year may be slaughtered 
without depleting the herds. 

Some tens of thousands of reindeer 
carcasses are now being shipped to the 
United States every summer, chiefly 
from the Seward Peninsula. It is held, 
however, that the proper method for 
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utilizing this store of reindeer meat is 
not by shipping it out as slaughtered, 
but should be based upon the establish- 
ment of special packing houses in 
Alaska. Corned meat, canned meat, 
smoked meat, sausage meat, and package 
meat put up in accordance with recently 
developed methods of quick-freezing are 
believed to present the most advan- 
tageous means. 

A survey of the Alaskan situation 
from the standpoint of developing plants 
to take care of reindeer meat indicates 
that one large plant at Cantwell, on the 
Alaskan Railroad, capable of handling 
300,000 carcasses a year, should be es- 
tablished, and that possibly a half dozen 
smaller plants at different points along 
the coast should be set up. The possi- 
bilities of establishing these plants is 
being discussed by the department with 
important people in the meat-packing 
industry. 

Five cold-storage plants now main- 
tained by Lomen Brothers Reindeer 
Company are, in reality, warming plants, 
because outside temperatures during the 
slaughter season are as low as 40 deg. I’. 
below zero. 





Foundation for Food Study 
Set Up by Kroger Company 


STABLISHMENT of the Kroger 

Food Foundation, a research organ- 
ization which will work to assure better 
foods to the public by study of methods 
of preparation and distribution, has been 
announced by the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company. A fund of $1,000,000 
has been set aside to maintain the foun- 
dation. 

The work of the foundation ‘‘will in- 
volve research, testing, and analyzing 
every variety of food product from its 
source to the table,” according to Albert 
H. Morrill, president of the Kroger 
A seal of approval will 
be granted to those products which meet 
the standards required by the new body. 

There will be no connection between 
the scientific activities of the foundation 
and the operations of the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Company, it is pointed 
out. The director of the foundation has 
not yet been announced. 


Reindeer provide transportation as well as product at this camp of the 


Lomen Brothers Reindeer Company. 


It has five cold-storage plants and a 


total herd of 250,000 
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Canners Discuss Merchandising Trends; 


Consider Food Law Changes 


ISTRIBUTION, including the ap- 

plication of the McNary-Mapes 
amendment to the food law administra- 
tion, was the keynote of the 24th annual 
convention of the National Canners’ 
Association, held in Chicago during the 
week of Jan. 19. Despite the economic 
conditions of the past year, attendance 
was approximately equal to that of pre- 
vious years. As usual, the city of Chi- 
cago was the scene of many other con- 
ventions of related industries, such as 
the sauerkraut packers, pickle packers, 
preservers, mayonnaise manufacturers, 
syrup manufacturers, and the distribu- 
tion groups—wholesale grocers, retail 
and chain store grocers, and food 
brokers. 

The informal conferences on technical 
problems of the canning industry that 
were inaugurated in 1930 were an im- 
portant feature of the convention. The 
number of these afternoon conferences 
was increased to three by organization 
of the home economics conference, in 
addition to those on canning problems 
and raw products problems. 

Officers of the National Canners’ 
Association elected for the coming year 
are: Francis A. Harding, of William 
Underwood Company, Watertown, 
Mass., president; M. C. Hutchinson, of 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Fenn- 
ville, Mich., first vice-president; Leon- 
ard E. Wood, of California Packing 
Corporation, second vice-president; 
Frank E. Gorrell, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. Mr. Gorrell has been secre- 
tary of the association continuously for 
the 24 years since the association was 
founded. 

Machinery on display in the exhibition 
hall showed further development of con- 
tinuous automatic machinery, including 
equipment for continuous manufacture 
of tomato juice and for apple sauce. 
New machines for separation of tough 
and tender peas by means of specific 
gravity were displayed, as well as sev- 
eral new types of closing machines for 
glass jars, including one for automat- 
ically sterilizing caps and applying them 
in a sterile atmosphere of steam. Note- 
worthy was the display of paper con- 
tainers for the first time at a canners’ 
convention. 

Although many expected to hear the 
recent corn-sugar ruling openly dis- 
cussed, it was not brought out on to 
the convention floor. At the meeting 
of the conference committee represent- 
ing the canners, wholesalers, and 
brokers, the resolution shown elsewhere 
on this page was passed calling upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture for a re- 
consideration of his ruling. The reso- 
lution was then referred back to the 
respective associations for action, with 
the result that the canners’ association 
approved it without reservation. 

James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, gave 
an able analysis of the business situa- 


tion, in which he took issue with the 
deflationist policy recently enunciated by 
Albert H. Wiggin, of New York. Said 
Mr. Farrell: “It is my deliberate judg- 
ment that a general reduction of wages 
in this country, instead of relieving the 
situation, would set back the impending 
recovery by at least two years.” 

A careful review of the intent and 
proposed administration of the McNary- 
Mapes amendment to the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act was presented by Dr. 
Paul B. Dunbar, Assistant Chief, Food 
and Drug Administration. 

One of the problems confronting the 
administration is that the amendment 
authorizes the Secretary to determine a 
reasonable standard of quality for each 
“class” of canned food, using the term 
class in its generic sense, and does not 
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Joint Corn Sugar Resolution 


The Secretary of Agriculture by 
administrative ruling has reversed 
the long-established policy of the 
Department of Agriculture requiring 
that the presence of corn sugar in 
prepared food products be declared 
on the label. 

This reversal of an_ established 
ruling, far from representing the 
wishes of state food officials, indus- 
tries engaged in the production of 
prepared foods, trades engaged in 
their distribution, and consumers who 
rely on the Food and Drugs Act to 
safeguard their interests, was actively 
opposed by them. 

It accomplished by administrative 
action what the Congress of the 





United States has refused, despite 
repeated efforts by corn-sugar pro- 
ponents, to enact into law. It dis- 
turbs the relations of federal and 
state food laws and regulations. It 
deprives the consumer of information 
to which he is entitled and sets a 
precedent for analogous rulings 
affecting other products, thus paving 
the way to defeating the purpose for 
which the pure food laws were 
enacted. 

Therefore this joint conference 
committee of representatives of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Associ- 
ation, American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, National Food Brokers’ 
Association, National Chain Store 
Association, and the National Can- 
ners’ Association reaffirms its ap- 
proval of the Food and Drugs Act 
and expresses its opposition to any 
action, legislative or administrative, 
which weakens that act or deprives 
the food consumer of information to 
which he is justly entitled. 

We respectfully request the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to reconsider 
this subject, which is vital to the 
public and the food trade. 

We direct that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to Secretary Hyde, } 
and to the secretary of the Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials’ Association. 
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authorize minimum standard for grades, 
varieties, or species of the product. 
Thus the Secretary cannot make sepa- 
rate grade definitions for each species 
of salmon, however different they may 
be, nor for each of the many differing 
varieties of the different kinds of fruits. 

Label designation of the substandard 
quality probably will carry a four-word 
qualifying phrase underneath the words 
“Below U. S. Standard,” after the man- 
ner shown in January, 1931, Foop 
INpusTRIES, page 44. The exact word- 
ing of the qualifying phrase has yet to 
be determined. At each sectional meet- 
ing a representative of the Bureau dis- 
cussed the application of the amendment 
to each class of food and showed how 
standards were defined. 

The present overcapacity of the pea 
canning branch makes it imperative to 
do three things, according to Fred A. 
Stare, of the Columbus Food Corpora- 
tion, Columbus, Wis. It must reduce 
acreage by at least 15 per cent; pack 
better peas and avoid production of any 
peas below standard quality; study the 
modern trend of merchandising; be 
financially prepared to market the peas 
in an orderly manner; and avoid 
dumping. 

Distribution of canned peas ‘is being 
influenced by the advent of smaller can 
sizes, in the opinion of Arthur Ehren- 
feld, Francis H. Leggett & Company. 
Although he was warm in his praise 
for the 8-oz. tin, if filled with strictly 
fancy peas, putting any quality lower 
than fancy in 8-oz. cans is a serious 
mistake, he held. 

Orderly marketing must be preceded 
by orderly manufacturing, declared 
Nathan Eckstein, president, Schwa- 
bacher Brothers & Company., Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. His definition of orderly 
marketing includes movement of all 
goods from producer to consumer via 
the wholesaler-retailer route, and de- 
plores loading the trade with goods and 
then warehousing vast stocks in the 
same area where their very presence 
adds to merchandising uncertainties 
through the implied threat of forced 
selling. 

In discussing constructive merchan- 
dising, O. Lockett, of Lockett & Moore, 
pointed out that fresh foods and frozen 
foods are a serious threat to the canners’ 
market, and that the way to meet the 
situation is by modern merchandising. 

Advertising will help Mr. Lockett 
said, but he asked his hearers to dis- 
tinguish between advertising per se and 
a constructive merchandising campaign 
in which advertising is an integral part. 

Effect of frozen fruits on the sale of 
canned fruits was the subject of detailed 
analysis by Robert J. Roulston, vice- 
president of Durand-McNeil-Horner 
Company. Many of the replies to his 
questionnaire indicated that fresh fruit 
rather than canned fruit probably would 
be the loser in the newer competition. 
His own opinion was that the future of 
frozen fruits will be a debatable question 
for a long time to come. 

Sale of large and bulk packages of 
frozen fruits has gone well in the hotel, 
restaurant. and baking trade, particu- 
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larly of berries and cherries, but the 
retail outlet with its greater volume 
possibilities has yet to be won, Large 
metropolitan populations in the North- 
east offer the most likely possibility for 
frozen fruits, the questionnaire revealed. 

Among the technical papers presented 
at section meetings was “Production and 
Standardization of Tomato Juice,” by 
R. H. Winters, of the American Can 
Compariy, in which was stressed the 
paramount importance of strictly fresh 
raw material of proper maturity for 
producing a high-quality tomato juice. 
Likewise, he insisted upon proper trim- 
ming, regulated temperatures, absence 
of aeration, and corrosion-proof equip- 
ment as indispensable conditions. In 
view of the wide-spread interest in this 
subject it is hoped that his complete 
paper can be published in an early issue 
of Foop INpUSTRIES. 

Reduction of production, or else in- 
creased quality of tomato products, was 
urged by Victor H. Hanf, of Seeman 
Brothers, Inc., as a means of converting 
a non-profit item into a profitable one. 
The 7,000,000-case surplus from 1930 is 
rendering the market very unstable, he 
pointed out. 

“Standardization of canned foods, to 
he permanent, must begin with the 
grower and not after delivery of the 
raw product to the receiving platforms 
of the cannery,” W. C. Gleagley, state 
analyst of the Michigan Department of 
Agriculture, pointed out at the Fruit 
Section. As an illustration of the 
benefit to be gained by co-operative 
effort of the growers, the packers, and 
regulatory officials, Mr. Gleagley de- 
scribed a method used to put down an 
invasion of the cherry fruit fly. 

The problem of spray residue on fruit 
and vegetables is also now actively 
engaging the attention of control offi- 
cials, Mr. Gleagley pointed out. In 
those sections where spray removal pro- 
grams have been carried out, he said, 
it is pertinent to point out that the 
result has been, in addition to the 
elimination of a dangerous condition, 
the development of better practices in 
the packing of a higher grade article 
than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. Statements are repeatedly made 
that those who have resorted to removal 
of spray residue in the handling of 
fresh fruits would not go back to the 
old order of things even though there 
ceased to be a spray residue problem, 
solely because of the decided improve- 
ment in quality of the product. 

“The time is near,” he said, “when 
the fresh fruit market should be com- 
pelled to follow the same requirements 
that are expected of the canner. The 
washing, sorting, and elimination of de- 
composed and unfit raw material is a 
problem which is applicable both to 
the raw fruit producer and the canner.” 

Progress in the simplification and 
standardization of containers for canned 
meats was outlined by C. R. Moulton. 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
before the Meat Section. A_ survey 
revealed that 75 different sizes of cans 
were in use, varying from 24x1¥s in. to 
7x52 in. for round cans and including 
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FRANCIS A. HARDING 
of Wm. Underwood Company, 
Watertown, Mass., 

New President of the 


National Canners’ Association 


four sizes of oblong cans and four sizes 
of tapered cans. Some of these cans 
differed by only Ye in. in height or #2 in. 
in diameter. ‘There can be no doubt,” 
said Mr. Moulton, “that there is no 
real justification for all the variations 
in size which are found to exist.” It 
was also found that if all the varieties 
of kinds, sizes, and net contents of 
canned meat which are offered for sale 
were listed, there would be a total of 
408 different items. “I venture to sug- 
gest,” he said, “that there is much eco- 
nomic waste in all this variety of size 
and content as well as, perhaps, some de- 
ception, however unintentional. 





Canned Foods to Be Sold 
By Swift & Company 


LANS for marketing a complete line 

of canned fruits and vegetables under 
the Swift brands were announced by 
G. F. Swift, president of Swift & Com- 
pany, on Jan. 26. This is the first 
indication from any of the four large 
packers of action based on the recent 
modification of the packers’ consent 
decree. According to Mr. Swift, these 
stocks will be distributed to retail deal- 
ers through existing branch offices and 
over existing car routes by the com- 
pany’s present force of salesmen. “It 
is a matter of gratification to the com- 
pany,” he said, “that we will be able 
to use our existing facilities for the 
distribution, at wholesale, of a more 
complete line of food products. The 
fact that a salesman can sell a complete 
line rather than merely a line of meats 
means that savings can be effected on 
distributive costs.” A definite date for 
the introduction of these items has not 
yet been announced. 

Rumors that Swift & Company were 
to distribute goods under labels of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby were declared 
false by Edward C. McDougall, presi- 
dent of that organization. Mr. Mc- 
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Dougall’s statement as issued to Libby 
representatives throughout the country, 
says: 

“To set at rest rumors that are being 
circulated to the effect that Swift & 
Company are soon to distribute . our 
brand of products formerly prohibited 
by the consent decree, please notify 
your salesmen and the trade that we 
shall continue to distribute both Libby 
brands and Libby controlled brands of 
such products through the present chan- 
nels and not through Swift & Company. 
Should Swift & Company decide to 
handle such products, we will not permit 
the use of Libby brands or Libby con- 
trolled brands.” : 





Colored Margarine Opposed 
At Hearings 


HEARINGS on margarine bills be- 

fore the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on Jan. 21 to 24 brought forth 
heated testimony on the part of dairy in- 
terests against the recent ruling by Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue David 
Burnet that margarine in which the 
color is due to palm oils is exempt from 
the 10 cents per pound tax for artificial 
color. One of the bills under considera- 
tion redefines yellow coloring to include 
this product, and the other bills seek 
to prevent purchase of any margarine 
for government institutions. 

Twenty states were represented at a 
meeting held on Jan. 7 to organize op- 
position to the ruling. It is asserted by 
House members that a loss of $500,000 
a day to the dairy industry is being 
caused by the decision. The ruling, ac- 
cording to A. M. Loomis, secretary of 
the National Dairy Union, “opens the 
door to an unlimited quantity of oleo- 
margarine just as yellow as butter. A 
dozen great oleomargarine firms have 
already entered this yellow oleomar- 
garine field. It is likely that every 
manufacturer in the United States will 
begin to flood the market with yellow 
oleomargarine.” 

A defense of the palm oil margarine 
was presented by William F. Steele, 
head of the Institute of Margarine 
Manufacturers. He said that no unfair 
methods were used by the industry in 
selling its product as each package is 
marked “oleomargarine” in black letters 
4 in. in height. 

Oleomargarine in which palm oil has 
been used as an ingredient cannot be 
considered as being artificially colored, 
Mr. Steele declared, when of the total 
products going into the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, palm oil constitutes from 
10 to 15 per cent. He admitted that 
palm oil is used for coloration, but added 
it is nutritious and adds value to the 
finished product. 

Mr. Steele denied that consumption 
of oleomargarine had increased since 
the ruling went into effect. Evidence 
has been introduced in the hearings by 
the proponents of the measure that one 
firm has advertised that 1,000,000 new 
customers have been secured. 
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Breads, Tomato Juice, 


And Syrup Defined 


HE Food Standards Committee, 

consisting of representatives of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, the Association of Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials, and of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
proposed definitions for two products 
hitherto not defined, whole-wheat bread 
and tomato juice, and has suggested a 
revised and amended definition for 
sorghum syrup, W. S. Frisbie, of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and chairman of the committee, 
announced on Jan. 8. The committee 
also has proposed revisions of the exist- 
ing definitions for white bread, milk 
bread, raisin bread, rye bread, and 
Boston brown bread, but the revisions 
involve no material changes except in 
the definitions for milk bread and Boston 
brown bread, Mr. Frisbie states. 

The committee invites criticisms and 
suggestions from food officials, the 
trade, consumers, and all others in- 
terested, regarding the proposed defini- 
tions, Communications should _ be 
addressed to A. S. Mitchell, secretary, 
Food Standards Committee, Food and 
Drug Administration, | Washington, 
D. C., and should reach him not later 
than March 31, 1931. 


The proposed definitions follow: 


Wuire Breap is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by 
baking a leavened and kneaded mixture of 
flour, potable water, edible fat or oil, sugar 
and/or other fermentable carbohydrate 
substance, salt, and yeast; with or without 
the addition of milk or a milk product, of 
diastatic and/or proteolytic ferments, and 
of such limited amounts of unobjectionable 
salts as serve solely as yeast nutrients. The 
flour ingredient may include not more than 
3 per cent of other edible farinaceous sub- 
stance. White bread contains, one hour or 
more after baking, not more than 38 per 
cent of moisture. The name “bread” un- 
qualified is commonly understood to mean 
white bread. 


WHuo.e-WHeEaT Breap, ENTIRE WHEAT 
Breap, GRAHAM Breap is the product in 
the form of loaves or smaller units, ob- 
tained by baking a leavened and kneaded 
mixture of whole-wheat flour, potable 
water, edible fat or oil, sugar and/or other 
fermentable carbohydrate substance, salt, 
and yeast; with or without the addition of 
milk or a milk product, of diastatic and/or 
proteolytic ferments, and of such limited 
amounts of unobjectionable salts as serve 
solely as yeast nutrients. It contains, one 
hour or more after baking, not more than 
38 per cent of moisture. 


MiLk BreEap is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by bak- 
ing a leavened and kneaded mixture of 
flour, milk or its equivalent, edible fat or 
oil, sugar and/or other fermentable car- 
bohydrate substance, salt, and yeast; with 
or without the addition of diastatic and/or 
proteolytic ferments, and of such limited 
amounts of unobjectionable salts as serve 
solely as yeast nutrients. The flour in- 
gredient may include not more than 3 per 
cent of other edible farinaceous substance. 
The milk may be replaced in whole or in 
part by its equivalent in whole-milk solids 
and potable water in the proportions nor- 
mal to milk. Milk bread contains, one hour 
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or more after baking, not more than 38 per 
cent of moisture. 

RAISIN Breap is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by bak- 
ing a leavened and kneaded mixture of 
flour, potable water, edible fat or oil, sugar 
and/or other fermentable carbohydrate sub- 
stance, salt, and yeast; with the addition 
of raisins, with or without the addition of 
milk or a milk product, of diastatic and/or 
proteolytic ferments, and of such limited 
amounts of unobjectionable salts as serve 
solely as yeast nutrients. The flour in- 
gredient may include not more than 3 per 
cent of other edible farinaceous substance. 
The finished product contains not less than 
3 ounces of raisins to the pound. 


Rye Breap is the product, in the form 
of loaves or smaller units, obtained by bak- 
ing a leavened and kneaded mixture of rye 
flour, or of rye flour and wheat flour, with 
potable water, edible fat or oil, sugar 
and/or other fermentable carbohydrate sub- 
stance, salt, and yeast; with or without the 
addition of milk or a milk product, of 
diastatic and/or proteolytic ferments, and 
of such limited amounts of unobjectionable 
salts as serve solely as yeast nutrients. 
The total flour ingredient, of which rye 
flour constitutes not less than one-third, 
may include not more than 3 per cent of 
other edible farinaceous substance. Rye 
bread contains, one hour or more after 
baking, not more than 38 per cent of 
moisture. 

Boston Brown Breap is the product, 
commonly in the form of cylindrical 
loaves, obtained by steaming or baking a 
leavened mixture of rye flour or meal, corn 
meal, and a wheat flour, with molasses, 
salt, milk, or a milk product, with or with- 
out potable water and with or without 
raisins. Leavening is commonly effected 
through the use of baking powder, or of 
sodium bicarbonate and sour milk. 

Tomato JuIce is the clean, sound 
product consisting of the juice and pulp 
of raw or cooked ripe tomatoes from which 
the skins, seeds, and cores have been 
removed. 

SorGHUM Syrup is the syrup obtained by 
the clarification and concentration of the 
juice of the sugar sorghum and contains 
not more than 30 per cent of water, nor 
more than 6.25 per cent of ash calculated 
on a dry basis. 


Morrow Faction Triumphs in 


Ward Baking Conflict 


HE struggle for executive control 
of the Ward Baking Company 
between the management headed by 
William C. Evans and Ralph S. Kent 
and a group of stockholders who desired 
to put the operation of the company in 
the hands of George K. Morrow, chair- 
man of the board of Gold Dust Corpora- 
tion, appeared on Jan. 28 to have 
resulted in victory for the latter group. 
In a stockholders’ meeting held on 
Jan. 26 at the call of the faction desiring 
the change, tabulation of proxies in- 
dicated that a majority was represented, 
thus giving legal status to moves for 
replacement of directors and officers. 
In the early morning hours of Jan. 28, 
after a strenuous all-night session of 
stockholders, resolutions were carried 
removing Mr. Evans from the chair- 
manship and Mr. Kent from the 
presidency. Other directors removed 
were: Howard B. Ward, Howard K. 
Walter, John L. Kirkland, W. J. Jack- 
son, Hamilton F. Andrews, John M. 
Barbour, J. W. Tolley, Leroy W. Bald- 
win, William H. Williams, Wade Hol- 
land, and Arthur D. Goodnow. 

Only two of the old directors were 
retained. They are C. B. Comstock and 
E. W. Gwinner, leaders in the opposi- 
tion faction. New directors elected are: 
Edgar Palmer, Charles Hayden, George 
K. Morrow, Robert W. Jameson, Ran- 
dolph Catlin, L. B. Halderman, P. 
McK. Sturgis, George W. Davis, FE. H. 
Stetson, W. L. Cummings, Walter 
Schlaire, and T. H. MecInnerney. 

A suit asking an injunction to prevent 
the meeting was sought by the old 
management several days before it took 
place, but the petition was dismpssed. 
Another suit asking an accounting for 
more than $1,000,000 of the company’s 
money alleged to have been used by the 
former management to purchase out- 
standing stock was pending on Jan. 28. 





New Shortening Plant of Swift & Company 
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“Parfay” a new blended shortening being marketed in the West by Swift & 
Company, is manufactured in this new $2,000,000 plant at Los Angeles, Calif. 
It will turn out 2,000,000 packages a year 





TRADE NOTES 


AMERICAN CAN Company has been 
refused a review by the U. S. Supreme 
Court of the Clayton Act case brought 
against it which was decided in favor 
of the Ladoga Canning Company. A 
circuit court of appeals ruled that price 
discriminations of the can company in 
favor of the Van Camp Packing Com- 
pany resulted in lessening competition 
in the packing industry and it approved 
a treble damage judgment of $90,000 in 
favor of the Ladoga concern. 


Borven’s, Ltp., a holding company 
to own all Canadian operating sub- 
sidiaries of the Borden Company, has 
been organized in Montreal, Quebec. 
The Canadian companies constituting 
the new organization had total sales for 
1930 in excess of $28,000,000, it is 
said. 


P. Burns & Company, meat packers 
of Calgary, Alberta, Canada, are plan- 
ning to open a factory for the manu- 
facture of chicken, meat, and vegetable 
soups. 

Durkee Famous Foops, Inc., which 
operates a vegetable oil refinery and 
oleomargarine plant at Berkeley, Calif., 
has asked for an injunction restraining 
the California Department of Agricul- 
ture from enforcing the state law 
prohibiting coloring of oleomargarine. 
Oleomargarine in which the yellow 
color is due to the presence of palm 
oil has recently been ruled to be exempt 
from the federal tax of 10 cents a pound 
for artificially colored butter substitutes. 
The California law, however, specifi- 
cally prohibits coloring, “by whatever 
means the coloring is accomplished.” 


GENERAL BAKING CorPoORATION has 
proposed to stockholders a reorganiza- 
tion plan which will dissolve the hold- 
ing corporation and liquidate the $6 
cumulative preferred stock. The hold- 
ing corporation was formed in 1925 to 
acquire several baking companies, in- 
cluding the General Baking Company, 
the Continental Baking Company, and 
the Ward Baking Company. The deal 
with the General Baking Company was 
the only one effected, however. 


GENERAL Foops CorPorATION has an- 
nounced that a new factory for the 
manufacture of “Jell-O” will be opened 
in conjunction with the Maxwell House 
coffee plant in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Machinery is now being installed and 
it is expected that the factory will be 
in active operation next month. 


INDIANAPOLIS ABATTOIR CorPoRA- 
TION, Indianapolis, Ind., is planning 
expansion of-its “Sally Lee” quick- 
frozen meat to include a second grade, 
it was announced on Jan. 16. Prices 
on the new grade range about 25 per 
cent lower than those for the higher 
one. 


Morton Satt Company, Chicago, 
Ill., has purchased the Manistee salt 
plant of the Ruggles & Rademaker 
Company. The Morton company as- 
sumed charge of the plant on Jan. 1. 


NATIONAL Biscurir ComMPpaANy has 
completed plans for the acquisition of 
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Wheatsworth, Inc., and the plans have 
been approved by the directors of the 
latter organization. 

Pace & SHaw, Inc., equipment and 
assets have been purchased by Fred 
L. Daggett, head of the Daggett Choco- 
late Company and other candy firms in 


the Boston district. Manufacture of 
confectionery under the Page & Shaw 
label will be resumed under his control 
in the near future. 


Procter & GAMBLE COMPANY re- 
cently acquired the coconut oil crushing 
mill of the Oil Seed Crushing Company 
in Baltimore, Md. The mill is said to 
be one of the largest and most complete 
in the country. 





PERSONALS 


W. F. BoHLMAN, superintendent of 
the Chicago plant of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, and Max M. Gertu, chief 
chemist at the same plant, sailed for 
Buenos Aires on Jan. 9 aboard the 
S. S. “American Legion.” They will 
spend three months in South America 





Armour Head Dies 5 





4 
Biank & Stoller 


F,. Epson Wuite, president of 
Armour & Company, and one of 


the outstanding figures in the 
meat-packing industry, was_ in- 
stantly killed on Jan. 15 as a re- 
sult of a fall from a window of 


his seventh - floor apartment in 
% Chicago, Ill. The fall was ac- 
cidental. Mr. White was born in } 


Peoria, IIll., in 1873, and entered } 
the packing business with the } 
firm of E. Godel & Sons of that 
city in 1890. He entered the 
% Armour organization in 1895 as 
a car checker at $18 a week. 
Elected a vice-president in 1915, 
§ Mr. White stepped into active 
; control in 1923, when he succeeded 
the late J. Ogden Armour as 
president. 


4 
4 
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inspecting manufacturing operations in 
Libby plants in that part of the world. 


M. A. Jostyn, of the Fruit Products 
Laboratory of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been retained by the National 
Juice Company, of New York and 
Tampa, Fla., as a consultant in the 
manufacture of frozen orange juice. He 
has been granted a temporary leave of 
absence from the university. National 
Juice Company is a_ subsidiary of 
National Dairy Products Corporation. 


T. Georce Lee has been elected 
president of Armour & Company to 
succeed the late F. Edson White. He 
was formerly vice-president in charge 
of the beef department and branch 
house sales. Mr. Lee’s election was 
accompanied by other executive changes. 
Puiip D. Armour, first vice-president 
and a grandson of P. D. Armour, 
founder of the company, resigned as a 
director and officer. FRED REYNOLDS, 
formerly manager of purchasing in 
Chicago, was made a_ vice-president, 
and J. H. JoHNsToNe was elected as- 
sistant treasurer. The resignation of 
Mr. Armour severs the last executive 
connection between the Armour family 
and the company. 


Harvey B. Lewis, sales representa- 
tive for the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ 
Association in New York and New Eng- 
land, has been made sales manager of 
the co-operative to succeed Gren S. 
Ripnour, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Lewis has gone from New York City 
to Fresno to take up his duties in the 
new position. 


R. G. Lucks has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Oregon Packing 
Company, Portland, Ore., succeeding 
C. J. CLear, who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident late in 1930. Mr. Lucks 
also succeeded to Mr. Clear’s position 
on the directorate of the Northwest 
Canners’ Association. 


Howarp J. Mountrey, assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Borden Company, has been made 
general sales manager of the Borden’s 
Food Products Company, Inc. 


Joun P. Smita, formerly director of 
production of DuPont Cellophane Com- 
pany, will become vice-president and 
assistant general manager of Visking 
Corporation, Chicago, IIl., manufacturer 
of cellulose sausage casing, on March 1. 


Gustavus F. Swirt has been elected 
president of Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., succeeding Louis F. Swift, 
who becomes chairman of the board, it 
was announced on Jan. 9. Louis F. 
Swift had been president since 1903. 


CARLYLE THORPE, president of the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Delaware, 
Fresno, Calif., resigned on Jan. 10. 
Mr. Thorpe, who is also general man- 
ager of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association, took the Sun-Maid post 
last spring, at the request of Charles C. 
Teague, of the Federal Farm Board, and 
agreed to remain president of the manu- 
facturing organization of the co-opera- 
tive until the 1929 crop had been 
moved. 





























Paut S. WILLIs, vice-president and 
general manager of the Comet Rice 
Company, has been elected president 
of the New York Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Epwarp F. WILson, son of Thomas 
E. Wilson, president of Wilson & Com- 
pany, meat packers, has been elected a 
vice-president of the company, it was 
announced on Jan. 11. He has been 
with the company six years and is man- 
ager of the small stock division. Other 
new vice-presidents are H. J. Williams, 
W. J. Cawley, European manager; J. D. 
Tooney, Carl Fowler, R. F. Eagle, C. R. 
Hood, and W. S. Nicholson. 


Frep A. WoLEBEN, manager of Tom 
Huston Frozen Foods, Inc., Columbus, 
Ga., recently resigned. 


Joun L. Wotrrom has resigned as 
superintendent of the Snider Packing 
Corporation plant at Fayetteville, N. Y., 
to become president of the newly 
organized Wolfrom Canning Machinery 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 





OBITUARY 


THoMas BurKHARD, president of 
Thomas Burkhard, Inc., manufacturer 
of copper equipment for the candy and 
preserving trade, died recently at Free- 
port, L. I. He was 67 years of age. 


Maurice Fieux, president of Runkel 
Brothers, Inc., New York City, choco- 
late and cocoa manufacturers, died on 
Jan. 10. He was 53 years of age and 
had been associated with the Runkel 
organization for 30 years. He was 
made president two years ago. 


James Harvey GENUNG, war - time 
president of the Grain Export Corpora- 
tion, died in Washington, D. C., on 
Jan. 6. He had also served as president 
of the American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion and the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but had retired from 
active business four years ago. 


Ropert HENKEL, president of the 
Commercial Milling Company, Detroit, 
Mich., since 1895, died in Miami, Fila.. 
a few weeks ago. He was 70 years of 
age and had been connected with the 
industry since he was seventeen. 


Marion LEsLIE, manager of the 
Columbus (Ohio) branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, died at his 
home in that city on Dec. 20. 


Wit11am JAMES Lowrie, formerly 
manager ef the Aguirre Sugar Com- 
pany, of Porto Rico, died in Miami, 
Fla., on Jan. 1. Mr. Lowrie, who was 
81 years old, formerly lived in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

AtFreD W. McCann, author and 
radio lecturer, who had gained a wide 
following as an authority on foods, died 
suddenly in New York City on Jan. 
19. Mr. McCann, who was 52 years of 
age, had been engaged in pure food 
crusading since the early days of the 
food and drug act. He had recently 
been connected with several food com- 
panies in an advisory capacity. 
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GEoRGE C. SCHULDERBERG, aged 62, 
chairman of the board of the William 
Schulderberg & T. J. Kurdle Company, 
Baltimore (Md.) meat packers, died 
suddenly on Dec. 29. 


JOHN ALBERT SEBERET, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, formerly head of a meat packing 
firm bearing his name, died in that city 
on Jan. 8 at the age of 97. 


SiceL W. SEEMAN, first vice-presi- 
dent of Seeman Brothers, New York 
City, food wholesalers who distribute 
large quantities of canned goods and 
other grocery products under their 
own “White Rose” label, died on 
Jan. 16 after a short illness. Mr. See- 





man, who was 68, was well known 
to food packers throughout the country. 


Roy SLocuM, vice-president of the 
Coast Dakota Flour Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., died recently of heart 
disease. He was formerly president of 
the Russell Milling Company and a 
past president of the Flour Dealers’ 
Association of San Francisco. 


GEORGE SONNICH, founder and presi- 
dent of the Standard Nut Margarine 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., died a few 
weeks ago at his home in that city. He 
came to this country from Denmark 
in 1906, and founded the margarine 
organization in 1919. 






































NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Bakery — Brownel Realty Co., c/o Dugan 
Bros., 161 Arlington Ave., Newark, N. J., 
lessees, awarded contract for a 1 story, 50 x 
100 ft. bakery at Arlington Ave. and 3rd St. 
to Robert Allen, Inc., 319 moons siaeaemans Ave., 
Newark. Estimated cost $40,000 


Bakery, ete.—J. T. Camlet, 26 Piaget Ave., 
Clifton, N. J., Archt., is receiving bids for a 2 
story bakery, ete., to ‘include baking ovens, mix- 
ing machines, etc., at Wallington Ave. and 
Mercer St., for J. Borbuta, 113 Halstead St., 
Wallington. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Bakery Addition—Haller Baking Co., 204 
North Denninston Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
having plans prepared for a 3 story addition to 
bakery. P. R. Scheuneman, Magee Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, is architect. 


Bakery, Feed Grinding Mill and Ice Cream 
Mfg. Plant—Beach Milling Co., M. W. Beach, 
Mer., Iroquois, Ont., plans the’ construction of 
a bakery, feed grinding mill and ice cream 
manufacturing plant. Estimated cost $60,000. 


Bakery, Cold Storage Plant, Ete.—Dept. of 
Correction, Capitol, Albany, N. Y., will receive 
bids in February for the construction of a 
group of buildings including bakery, cold 
storage plant, new storehouse, ete. at New 
York State Reformatory for Women, Bedford 
Hills. Estimated cost to exceed $40,000. A 


Bakery, Ovens, ete. — H. Loczlo and H. 
Kronowitz, Wythe Ave. and 7th St., Brooklyn, 

Y., plan alterations to bakery and replace- 
ment of ovens, ete. Estimated cost $40,000, 
including equipment. S. Mil Iman, 1780 Pitkin 
Ave., Brooklyn, is architect. 


Food Products Plant—Christie Brown & Co., 
Ltd., 202 King St. E., Toronto, Ont., subsidiary 
of National Biscuit Co. of Canada, 139 Sterling 
Rd., Toronto, had plans prepared for a food 
products plant at aeee Man. Estimated 
cost to exceed $150.0 


Brewery — Associated Breweries of Canada, 
Calgary, Alta., has made an offer to British 
Columbia Government to construct a brewery 
in Vancouver, " Estimated cost $500,- 
000. Included in offer was a check for $250,- 
000 as a guarantee. 


Bottling ay Cola Bottling Works, J. 
M. Wynns, Gen. Mgr., Lebanon, Tenn., awarded 
contract for a 2 story, 60 x 130 ft. bottling 
plant on East Main St., to T. N. King Co., 335 
2nd Ave..S., Nashville, Tenn. Estimated cost 
$30,000. 


Bottling Plant — Orange Crush Bottling Co. 
Ltd.. 1098 Mainland St., Vancouver, B. C., 
awarded contract for the construction of a 
bottling plant between Alma Rd. and Dunbar 
St. Maturity Mar. 1. 


Bottling Plant—Undina Beverage Co., B. A. 
Benson, V. Pres., Higganum. Conn., is receiving 
bids for a 2 story, 75 x 125 ft. bottling plant. 
Estimated cost $50,000. Private plans. 


Candy Manufacturing Plant—William Neilson 
Ltd., 277 Gladstone Ave., Toronto, Ont., plans 
addition to candy and ice cream manufacturing 


plant. Estimated cost $150,000. Architect 
not selected. 
Canning Plant — Dorgan-McPhillips Packing 


Co., A. J. Kessler, Ch. Engr., Columbia. Miss., 
awarded contract for an 80 x 250 ft. canning 
plant to Dye & Mullins, Columbia. 


Canning Plant—Minnesota Valley Canning Co., 
LeSueur, Minn., plans the construction of build- 
ing and equipment additions to present plant 
at LeSueur, also at Winthrop. Estimated total 
cost $400,000. R. W. Richardson, 116 East 
4th St., St. Paul, is engineer. 


Canning Plant—M. A. Travers, et al., Beach 
Rd., Watsonville, Calif., postponed indefinitely 
construction of a canning plant. Estimated cost 
$200,000. Private plans. 


Canning Plant (Pineapple) — A. Granaday 
Canning Co., Inc., Thompson, Pres., Key 
West, Fla., will soon start work on the con- 
struction of a 90 x 300 ft. pineapple canning 
plant, 100,000 cases annual capacity at Florida 
East Coast Railroad property. 


Creamery Plant—Corliss Creamery Co., 1762 
West Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa., will soon 
award contract for a 2 story, 98 x 160 ft. dairy 
building on Reedsdale St. Brazil & Anderson, 
309 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, are architects. 


Creamery and Dairy Plant — City Dairy Co., 
Pomona, Calif., awarded contract for a 1 ‘and 2 
story creamery and dairy plant including re- 
frigeration plant, etc. at 6th and Garey Sts. to 
H. Poulsen, 645 North Towne Ave., Pomona. 
Estimated cost $45,000. 


Dairy Plant—Industrial Realty Co., c/o Bal- 
linger & Co., 100 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., Archts. and Eners., postponed construc- 
tion of 1 and 2 story, i100 x 400 ft. dairy 
plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. Estimated cost 
$40,000. Puritan Dairy Products Co., 683 
New Brunswick Ave., Perth Amboy, lessee. 
Indefinite when project will mature, 


Dairy Plant—Summe Dairy Co., 4115 East 
27th St., Kansas City, Mo., will soon receive 
bids for the construction of a 2 story dairy 
plant at 15th St. and Benton Blvd. Estimated 
eost $100,000. A. B. Fuller, 902 Orear Leslie 
Bldg., Kansas City, is architect. 


Ice Cream Plant—-H. P. Hood Sons Co., 500 
Rutherford Ave., Charlestown, Mass., awarded 
contract for a 3 story, 75 x 185 ft. addition 
to ice cream plant at 56 Roland St. to Somers 
& Drisco, Park Sq. Bldg., Boston. Estimated 
cost $50,000. : 


Ice Cream Pl: Meyer: owers Ice Cream 
Co., 800 6th St., Braddock, Pa., awarded con- 
tract for a 3 story, 20 x 100 ft. ice cream 
plant to J. Mooney, McKeesport. 


Milk Distribution Plant — M. H. Renken 
Dairy Co., 584 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
awarded contract for the construction of a 2 
story milk distribution plant at Emerson PI. and 
Myrtle Ave.. to William E. Anderson, 885 Flat- 
bush Ave., Brooklyn. 





” 


Milk Distribution Plant — Shellicld Farms 
Co. Inc., 524 West 57th St., New York. N. Y., 
will receive bids until Jan. 31 for the con- 


struction of a milk distribution plant at 
Jersey City, N. J. Estimated cost to exceed 
$100,000. 


Ice Manufacturing Plant — Carlstadt Con- 
sumers Ice Co., 501 11th St., Carlstadt, N. J.., 
is having plans prepared for remodeling ice man- 
ufacturing plant. Estimated cost $40,000. En- 
gineer not announced. New machinery and 
eqyuipment will be required. 











Ice Manufacturing Plant—Supreme Coal & 
Ice Co., 551 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
will soon award contract for the construction 
of an ice manufacturing plant at Lexington 
and Marcy Aves. Estimated cost $75,000. 
Bly & Hamann, 551 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, 
are architects. 


Ice Plant—M. Burnett, Greenville, Tex., will 
soon start work on a 20 ton ice plant at 
Tyler. 


Ice Plant — City of Ryan, Okla., is having 
preliminary plans prepared for the construction 
of a municipal ice plant. Estimated cost 
$17,000. W. M. Crowe, Ryan, is engineer. 


Ice Plant—Crystal Ice Co., Inc., L. Margolin, 
Secy. and Treas., Omaha, Neb., awarded contract 
for a 1 and 2 story, 60 x 120 ft. ice plant at 
Easton and Spring Aves., St. Louis, Mo., to A. 
H. Stiel, 8134 Chestnut St., St. Louis.  Esti- 
mated cost $100,000, 


Ice Plant—-Framingham & Natick Ice Mfg. 
Co., c/o J. A. Hill, 90 Pond St., Natick, Mass., 
will build a 1 story, 60 x 110 and 75 x 95 ft. 
artificial ice plant, storage building, ete. on 
West Central St. -Estimated cost $75,000. C. 
Coneby_ Engineering & Construction Co., 1580 
Ansol Rd., Cleveland, O., are engineers. Work 
will be done by separate contracts. 


Ice Plant—Greenville Ice & Coal Co., I. B. 
Isenberg, Megr., Greenville, Miss., awarded con- 
tract for remodeling ice plant to York Ice 
Machinery Corp., 609 Tchoupitoulas St., New 
Orleans, La. Estimated cost $45,000. 


Ice Plant—Knickerbocker Ice Co., 41 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., awarded contract 
for the construction of an ice plant at Long 
Beach, to Kuhn Smith & Harris, 225 West 34th 
St., New York, N. Y. Estimated cost $30,000. 


Ico Plant—Mongiello Bros., 626 Communipaw 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J., will receive bids about 
Mar. 1, for the construction of a 1. story, 
110 x 110 ft. ice plant including ice making 
machines, tank, storage rooms, ete. Estimated 
cost $50,000. C. H. Ziegler, 26 Journal Sa., 
Jersey City, is architect. 


Ice Plant—Southern Ice & Utilities Co., F. 
Stroup, Local Mer., Malvern, Ark., will build a 
1 story, 60 x 90 ft. ice plant at Main and Dyer 
Sts. Estimated cost $40,000. Work will be 
done by local labor under, the supervision of 
V. Z. Mitchell, Const. Supt. 


Ice Plant—Southern United Ice Co., F. I. Me- 
Clandish, Ch. Engr., Belzoni, Miss., awarded 
contract for a 30 ton ice plant to S. P. Azewell. 
Belzoni. 


tce Plant—Syndicate, c/o I. B. McNair, Bar- 


rister, N. B., plans the construction of an 
artificial ice plant at Fredericton, Estimated 
cost $60,000. 

Ice Plant — Western Illinois Ice Co., Gales- 


burg, Ill., will build a 1 story, 50 x 150 ft. ice 
Plant at Kewanee. Nstimated cost $60,000. 
Westerlin & Campbell, 1113 Cornelia Ave., Chi- 
cago, are architects. Work will be done by 
owner's forces. 


Ice and Cold Storage Plant—Consumers Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., 9th and C Sts., Sacramento, 
Calif.. awarded contract for addition to re- 
frigerator car ice and cold storage plant, to W. 

- Williamson, 320 Market St., San Francisco. 
Estimated cost $150,000. 


Iee and Cold Storage Plant — TT. Newton, 
Court House, and T. Donoghue, 119 Daniel St., 
San Antonio, Tex., plan the construction of a 
30 ton ice and cold storage plant. Estimated 
cost $40,000. Private plans. 


Ice and Coid Storage Plant—Sawyer Coal & 
Ice Co., c/o E. J. Sawyer, 6th St., Macon, Ga., 
is having plans prepared for the construction 
of a 1 story ice and cold storage plant. 2sti- 
mated cost $75,000. C. T. Baker, Walton Bldg., 
Atlanta, is architect. 


Pre-Cooling Plant—Olive Heights Citrus Assn., 
B. H. Cole, Megr., Olive, Calif., is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a pre-cooling 
plant. Estimated cost $75,000. Private plans. 


: Refrigeration Building — Evansville Ice & 
Storage Co., Evansville, Ind., awarded contract 
for the construction of a 50 x 101 ft. refrigera- 
tion building at 8th and Court Sts.. to Long & 
Smith, Evansville. Estimated cost $25,000. 





oo etriz o -Henry J. Lohrey Co., 
2232 East Pittsburgh, Pa. (meat 
pone’) — contract for a 4 story, 50 x 
f - refrigeration building to H. A. Bloede 
3720 Ruggles St., Pittsburgh. ss — 


Refrigeration Building 
$ See eae is 


Refrigeration Plant — Dept. of 


Municipal Bldg., New York N, Y¥.. cppbitals. 


plans the 
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construction of a refrigeration plant at Randall 
Island. Estimated cost $40,000. Van Wart & 
Wein, 347 Madison Ave., New York, are 
architects. 


Plant—Carbon Dioxide & Chemical Co., F. 
Goodwin, Exec. V. Pres., Woodside, Utah, has 
work under way on the construction of first 
unit of dry ice plant. $50,000. Total cost $1,- 
000,000. Work is being done by day labor. 


Cheese Factory — Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Co., 
Dale, Ind., will soon receive bids for the con- 
struction of a 1 story, 56 x 110 ft. cheese 
factory. Estimated cost $41,000. Private plans. 


Fruit Warehouse — Canadian National Rail- 
ways, St. James St., Montreal, Que., awarded 
contract for a 3 story, 76 x 638 ft. fruit ware- 
house, including unloading platform, ete., be- 
tween Guy and Seigneurs Sts., to Atlas Construc- 
tion Co., 37 Belmont St., Montreal. Cc. B. 
Brown is chief engineer. 


Fruit Building — Vermont Fruit Co., B. J. 
Fayette, Burlington, Vt., is having plans_pre- 
pared for the construction of a fruit building 
including refrigeration storage building at Bat- 
tery and Maple Sts. Estimated cost $100,000. 
Private plans. 


Fruit Exchange Building—Pennsylvania R.R., 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa., will re- 
ceive bids until Feb. 21, for a 1 and % story, 
72 x 660 ft. fruit exchange building at Mount 
Vernon Yards, Baltimore, Md. T. J. Skillman, 
Philadelphia, is chief engineer. 


Fish Hatchery—Bureau of Fisheries, Wash- 
ington, D. C., plans the construction of build- 
ings, ponds and accessories, at Thousand Springs 
ranch on Snake River at Filer, Idaho, in con- 
nection with fish hatchery. Estimated cost 
$60,000. 


Fish Hatchery—State Game, Fish & Oyster 
Commission, Austin, Tex., awarded contract for 
the construction of a fish hatchery at Hunts- 
ville, to J. F. Bruckner, Cleburne, $21,409. 


Grocery Warehouse — Ballinger & Co., 12th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Archts., 
will receive bids about Feb. 15, for the con- 
struction of a 1 story grocery warehouse at 
Fayeth and Read Sts., Perth Amboy, N. J., for 
Greenspan Bros., 226 Washington St., Perth 
Amboy. Estimated cost $150,000. 


Potato Chip Factory—Blue Bird Potato Chip 
Co., G8th Ave. and Beck St., Oakland, Calif., 
received lowest bid for the construction of a 1 
story factory on Slst Ave. from H. Paige, 5661 
Oak Grove St., Oakland, $35,755. 


Rendering Plant — East St. Louis Rendering 
Co. National City, IJ., will soon receive bids for 
a 8 story, 40 x 75 ft. plant for the manufacture 
of hog and chicken feeds. Estimated cost $60,- 
000. C. E. Smith & Co., 1752 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., are architects. 


Refinery (Corn Sugar)—Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York, N. Y., 
will receive bids after Feb. 1 for the construc- 
tion of a corn sugar refinery to include machine 
shop, power house, ete., at Pekin, Ill. Cost ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000: also plans additions to re- 
finery at Kansas City, Mo. Exceeds $200,000. 


Refinery (Sugar) — Holly Sugar Co., West 
Channel, Stockton, Calif., plans the construc- 


.tion of a sugar refinery at Stockton, also ware- 


house at Tracy. Estimated cost $150,000 each. 


Refinery (Sugar) — Liquid Sugar Corp., 637 
Battery St., San Francisco, Calif., plans the con- 
struction of a 3 and 4 story refining and manu- 
facturing plant at San Jose. Estimated cost 
$100,000, Private plans. 


Terminal Building—H. C. Bohack, Flushing 
and Metropolitan Aves., Long Island City, N. Y., 
has work under way on the construction of a 
terminal building at Newtown Creek, Maspeth. 
Sstimated cost $2,000,000. Koch & Wagner, 
32 Court St., Brooklyn, are architects. 


Yeast Manufacturing Plant—Anheuser-Busch 
Co., .723 Pestalozzi St., S Louis, Mo., 
awarded contract for the construction of 
a yeast manufacturing plant, 100,000 Ibs. daily 
eapacity, including garage, machine shop, power 
plant, ete., at Old Bridge, N. J., to Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Estimated cost $2,000,000. 


Alfalfa Mill and Warehouse — Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Mill Co., L. Cloward, Local Mer., 
Hagerman, New Mexico, plans the construction 
of a 40 ton alfalfa mill and 900 ton ware- 
house- at Chandler, Ariz. Estimated cost 
$30,000. 


Flour Mill—Parker & Wilson Flour Mills, 
Shelburne, Ont., plans to rebuild flour mill re- 








cently destroyed by fire. Loss $50,000. Com- 


plete equipment will be required. 


Flour Mill—Vitamin Milling Co. of Canada, 
W. Brooks, Mer., 503 McKinnon Bidg., 19 
Melinda St., Toronto, Ont., awarded contract 
for a 2 story, 50 x 60 ft. whole wheat flour 
mill at Tavistock, to Pounder Bros., 45 Cambria 
St., Stratford. Estimated cost $60,000. Also 
plans a mill at Brampton, $50,000 to $60,000. 
Architect not selected. 


Flour and Chopping Mills — Burns bros., 
Meaford, Ont., plans to rebuild flour and chop- 
ping mills recently destroyed by fire. Loss 
$100,000. Complete equipment will be required. 


Flour and Feed Mill—Willis Salmon, Morris- 
burg, Ont., plans the construction of a flour 
and feed mill. Estimated cost $25,000. 


Flour Mill, Oil Mill, ete.—H. Dittlinger Roller 
Mills Co., New Braunfels, Tex., acquired the 
Landa Industries and is having surveys made 
for improvements to flour mill, oil mill, ete. 
New machinery and equipment will be reguired. 


Grain Elevator—Burrus Milling Co., 701 
Alamo St., Dallas, Tex., plans the construction 
of a grain elevator, 1,000,000 bu. capacity at 
Amarillo. Work will start about Feb. 16. 


Grain Elevator — Missouri Pacific K.R., 
Missouri Pacific Bldg., 13th and Olive Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo., will receive bids about Mar. | for 
superstructure of a 150 x 420 ft. grain ele- 
vator, 2,500,000 bu. capacity, including 126 
storage bins, etc., at Kansas City. Istimated 
cost $1,500,000. E. A. Hadley, St. Louis. is 
chief engineer. Continental Export Co., Mer- 
chants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, is lessee. 
Foundation contract let. 


Grain Elevator Addition—Lone Star Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth. Tex., will build addition to 


grain elevator. Estimated cost $55,000, Work 
will start soon by owner’s forces. 
Grain Storage Tanks — White Flour Mills, 


Kingfisher, Okla., is having preliminary plans 
prepared for addition grain storage tanks. 
Estimated cost $50,000. -Private plans. 


Wheat Mill — P. G. Kemp, Vice Consul, 
Helsingfors, Finland, reports a milling company 
has applied to Government for loan of $250,000 
for construction of modern wheat mill at Waso. 
Reference Finland 11662. 


Nootka Packing Co., Nootka, 


Packing Plant 
herring 


B. C€., plans the construction of a 
reduction plant. Estimated cost $75,000. 





Packing Plant — Union Packing Co., 3060 
East Vernon St., Los Angeles, Calif., awarded 
contract for a “’ story, 50 x 145 ft. packing 
plant on East Vernon Ave. to T. R, Cooper Co., 
Western Pacific Bldg., Los Angeles, 


Packing (Fruit)—J. L. Croker, Joplin, Mo., 
plans the construction of a fruit packing plant 
at Okmulgee, Okla., also meat packing plant at 
Okewah. Estimated cost $50,000 and $150,000 
respectively. Private plans. 


Packing Plant (Meat)—Circle Bar Cattle & 
Packing Co., c/o W. W. Barron, Pres., Rotan, 
Tex., is having preliminary plans prepared for 
a meat packing and refrigeration plant, Ksti- 
mated cost $150,000. Private plans. Complete 
equipment will be required. 


Packing Plant (Meat and Poultry)—George 
A. Hormel & Co. of Texas, Ave. A and James 
St., San Antonio, Tex., is having preliminary 
plans prepared for the construction of a meat 
and poultry packing plant including retrigerat- 
ing facilities, killing and dressing department fa- 
cilities, ete., at San Angelo. Estimated cost 
$75,000. 


Poultry Building—State of California, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., is having plans prepared for the 
construction of a poultry and livestock building 
at State Fair Grounds. Estimated total cost 


$200,000. B. G. McDougall, Public Works 
Bldg., Sacramento, is state architect. 
Poultry Market and Packing Plant — Two 


Thousand Sixty West 17th St., Corp., D. Berman, 
Pres., 3145 East 4th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
having plans prepared for a 2 story, 40 x 
ft. poultry market and packing plant at 
Cropsey and Neptune Aves. Estimated cost 
$40,000. F. Savignano, 6005 14th = Ave., 
Brooklyn, is architect. 


Poultry Warehouse — Poultry Producers of 
Central California, 700 Front St., San Francisco, 
Calif., awarded contract for a 3 story poultry 
warehouse at Sansome and Vallejo Sts. [0 
Sommarstrom Bros., 2924 San Pablo Ave., Oak- 
land. Estimated cost $140,500. 
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For 19351: 


made possible by 1930 performance 


°“50 tro 600 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Generar Moror 


Trucks 


500 Ibs. to 3,500 Ibs. 


STRAIGHT RATING 











GUARANTEED CAPACITY INCREASES 


ON 10 GREAT MODELS, 133 DIFFERENT TYPES 


MODEL T-15: Price reduced 
$50; straight rating capacity in- 
creased 1,100 Ilbs.—now %-ton 
and I-ton range... 130" and 141" 
wheelbases, 10 different types 
available... 


Now 645 


(TYPE 1501) 


MODEL T-17: Price reduced 
$70; 1-ton range...130" and 141" 
wheelbases, 8 different types 
available —714' and 9% body 
lengths .. 


Now °675 
(TYPE 1703) 


HiS starts the new year with a big piece of value- 
4, for truck owners. Effective today, price 
reductions or capacity increases—or both!—bring 
higher value than ever, in 10 great General Motors 
Truck models: affecting 133 different types of mod- 
ern haulage and delivery equipment. Increased 
capacities mean greater earning power per truck. 
It is made possible by what happened in 1930. 
Lowered material costs were coupled with produc- 
tion savings. And it is a General Motors Truck 
policy to share such advantages with truck owners. 
So, more than ever, it’s going to pay every truck 
owner to find out what General Motors Truck offers 
before he buys! See these trucks today. Try them 
out. Ask men who own them about the extra earn- 
ing ability designed and built into them. Start 
1931 with delivery or haulage equipment that can do 
a real share in building your business and profits! 


(All prices: Chassis, f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich.) 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALU 
& 


MODEL T-19: Price reduced 
$150; 1a-ton range... 130", 141° 
and 152" wheelbases—22 differ- 
ent types available—7\', 9’ and 
10'' body lengths... 


Now °745 
(TYPE 2201) 


$600 Less 





MODEL T-90 (six wheeler): Price 
reduced $600; 5-7 7'2-ton range... 
pe 201" and 220" wheelbases, 
7 differe nt types available . . 
Brown - Lipe over - and - under oT 
drive auxiliary with 4-speed 
main transmission standard (12 
speeds forward, 3 reverse). 


Now °5285 
(TYPE 9001) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2000 principal cities and towns 
(Time payments financed through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest avutlable rates) 
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They don't have to 
“Reach for a Lucky” 


in this ‘Lucky Strike” Plant 


Lamson Conveyors 
speed a Hundred Million a day 


from process fo process 









Movable slide de- 

flects cartons from 

RR one plant— overhead belt into 
a hundred mil- freight cars. 


lion individual cigarettes—ten car loads 
—in one working day! 

Production as great as this—running 
into almost astronomical figures—must 
flow smoothly. Cigarette machines— 
264 of them—must be kept busy, uni- 
formly and without a gap. “Bottle- 
necks,” where work piles up, cannot be 
tolerated. Every smallest operation 
must be co-ordinated, cogged, with the 
next and the next—straight down the 
line from raw tobacco to pasted carton. 


Hence it is that the American To- 
bacco Company, in Richmond, uses 
Lamson Conveyors. Thus it main- 
tains speed and efficiency—eliminates 
waste and confusion—regulates the flow 
of materials and finished product, from 
tobacco leaf to freight car. 








If you manufacture any commodity— 
large or small—in quantity, you can 
produce it faster and at a lower cost 
through the use of Lamson Conveyors. 
Lamson representatives are ready to 
work with your plant executives and 
engineers in planning conveyor systems 
and estimating potential savings. Simply 
write, and a representative will call 
at your convenience. You incur no 
obligation. The Lamson Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Empty cartons pour from “making machines” and hurry 
to the packing section, at more than 200 feet a minute. 


LAMSON CONVEYORS 
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THE MODERN 








~>- a mammoth machine 


Dairy plants now forging ahead are designed 
and equipped to function like a mammoth 
machine . . . layout, design and equip- 
ment must all be in gear if the result is to 
be an efficient plant capable of profitable 
operation. Departments too must be bal- 
anced and synchronized. 


The design of such a plant calls for engineer- 
ing ability and experience of the highest 
order . . . because there are so many im- 
portant factors . location, balancing 
of departments, flow of work, supervision, 
working conditions, piping for process water 
and steam, power and refrigeration. 


You will find the intimate experience of 
Austin Engineers invaluable in the design 


THE AUSTI 


Engineers and Builders 





Modern Dairy Plant in California, designed and built by The Austin Company. 


and construction of dairy plants of all kinds 
and types as well as plants in other branches 
of the food industry. 


Austin’s plan of Undivided Responsibility 
provides for a complete service. 
designing, construction and equipment engi- 
neers develop your plant from start to finish 
under one contract turning over to 
you in record time a complete plant ready 
for production. 


For an interesting discussion of your prob- 
lems why not phone, wire or mail the con- 
venient memo below? An Austin Engineer 
will be glad to give you helpful information 
and estimates on any contemplated project 
without obligation, of course. 


N COMPANY 


‘ Cleveland 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT NEWARK THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CAL'FORN A, LTD.: 
PHILADELPHIA CINCIN NATI PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN’ FRANC.SCO 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND , THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LIMITED, 

TORONTO AND VANCOUVER, B. C. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS 


(] Our Door is Open to New Ideas! We are interested in a... 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland [| Send copy of booklet “101 Questions That Should be Answered Before You Build.” 
project of approximately.............. sq. ft. 
..Firm Cee Ae wis FI-2-31 


Individual... . 





THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


— <a —_— TT A 
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DAIRY 


Layout, 
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READY-MADE 
>t = = 


PULL DINGS 


Economical Shelter 
for Plants Processing or Packing Foods 


at Points of Food Production 






AKING the factory to the raw product is a growing 

trend. Particularly so in the food processing industry 
where the raw product often perishes quickly. Economies 
in transportation, in labor, in overhead costs and in plant 
investment are also contributing factors responsible for 
this decentralization. 


Interior view of plant 
above showing com- 
mercial wall board 
insulation. Plaster 
on steel lath may 
also be employed. 


In Butler Ready-made Steel Buildings 
engineers are finding the solution to the 
problem of sheltering such outpost 


operations. They completely meet all & 
° : x oe READY-MADE 4 
requirements—Economy of Acquiring— | .yega musaDeNncs | 
Economy of Installation—Economy of Be Sand 
Maintenance — Complete Materials — | = 


Union Milk Co., Calgary, Canada. The McCormick Co., Architects, Pittsburgh, 

















Speedy and Simplified Erection—Fire 


Safeness to offset lack of fire protection 4 2°” booklet pic- 


turing installations 


—and Structural Qualities which make of manytypes of But- 
for permanence, yet which permit enlarg- 
ing, taking down and re-erection. 


ler ready-made Steel 
Buildings awaits 
your request. 


949 Sixth Avenue, S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





1249 Eastern Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 









Chicago, 75 E. Wacker Drive 

















H4¢ hl 
Midi. 





Pa, The J. McDiarmid Co., Ltd., Contractors, Calgary, Canada. 














Make Bayley 
a member of your 
Building Committee 






ANY concerns have found it profitable to 

consult Bayley engineers when planning a 
new building or an addition to an old one. Bayley 
men bring to their work an experience in engineer- 
ing and manufacturing that goes back more than 
forty-nine years. 







When the Bayley organization is represented on 
your building committee, you are sure of having 
your daylighting and ventilating problems solved 
economically, and of getting the most modern win- 
dow equipment suited to your special requirements. 
As a pioneer in the development of steel windows, 
Bayley gives you modern design, extra strength and 
great durability, which assure longer and more 
satisfactory service. 












Bayley makes steel windows for buildings in all the 
leading industries, including bakeries, milk plants, 
paper mills, candy factories, cereal mills, flour mills, 
publishing and printing plants, airports, public 
buildings, grain elevators, office structures, ware- 
houses, garages, stores, restaurants, libraries, apart- 
ments, residences... . 























There is a Bayley man near you. You are invited to 
make his acquaintance. His suggestions will mean 
time, labor and money saved on your steel window 
needs. For complete information, write The William Ee 
Bayley Company, 146 North St., Springfield, Ohio. “ 


BAVEEY 


STEEL WINDOWS & DOORS 


District Offices 


New York, 67 W. 44th St. 
Boston, 5 Park St. 





Cleveland, 449 Terminal Tower 
Washington, 1427 I St., N. W. 
Atlanta, 808 Norris Bldg. 

Springfield, O., North St. 


Sales Agencies also in Principal Cities 
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CTUAL EXPERIENCE DETERMINES THE 


| 


i, V4 


A 


RATING OF THESE SPEED REDUCERS 


0 


<a 


Pyrishea ratings of worm gear speed reducers are 
based on performance of the gearing under smooth 
load conditions. On many machines, such as con- 
veyors, pumps, crushers, cranes and machine tools, 
the load varies, subjecting a speed reducer to chang- 
ing strains and shocks. 

To find the rating that will successfully carry a 
fluctuating load, the smooth load rating must be 
multiplied by a “service factor.” Guess work and 


theory in determining this factor naturally invite 


trouble and potential failure of the gearing. The 


Two Cleveland drives, Type AH driving a conveyor and raw sugar 
elevator in a refinery. Unit in foreground: Ratio 5:1, 17 h. p., 880 1. p.m. 
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proper factor for a given machine can be accurately 
fixed only from experience covering a large number 
of exactly similar installations. 

As there are more than 20,000 “Cleveland” drives 
in industrial use, “Cleveland” service factors are based 
on PERFORMANCE FACTS, definite and proved. 


That is why engineers every where accept “Cleve- 


‘\Y \ 


servative and scientific method of rating. They know 


land’s” recommenda- 
tions as standard. 
These men know that 
“Cleveland” Worm 


Gear Units are fitted 


to the job by a con- 


that such a rating coupled with high quality materials, 
precision workmanship and advanced design insures 
economical and unfailing service on any job - what 


ever its nature. 


CLEVELAND 


WORM & GEAR COMPANY 


3278 EAST 8OTH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLEVELAND WORM GEARING... THE ULTIMATE DRIVE 
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An installation of a Sharples Super-Centrifuge at plant of Curtice Bros. Co., Roch- 
ester, N.Y., for purifying maple syrup. This unit has contact parts of Monel Metal. 


HE clear, delicious maple syrup made by 

Curtice Bros. Co., is typical of the food 
product quality obtained with Monel Metal 
equipment. This syrup never has that smoky, 
cloudy appearance, because it is clarified in 
centrifugals having bowl, feed nozzles, spouts 
and other vital parts of Monel Metal. 

The reasons why modern food canners and 
packers specify Monel Metal for parts of 
equipment which come in contact with the 
product are manifold. To sum them up: 


1. Monel Metal, being highly resistant to corrosive 
attacks of food acids, does not contaminate or im- 
pair the flavor of the product. It leaves no trace of 
a metallic or foreign taste and protects the color 
of food products. 


. Its silvery, glass-esmooth, hard surface is very easy 
to clean and sterilize. 


Since Monel Metal is approximately two-thirds 
Nickel and one-third copper, it is absolutely rust- 
proof. 


. It is tough and strong as steel, with no coating or 
plating to chip off. Solid throughout, like sterling, 
Monel Metal insures years of low cost service. 


These properties make Monel Metal ideal for pro- 
cessing many kinds of fruit and vegetable juices. 
Monel Metal centrifugals are used in clarifying bever- 
ages, syrups, kraut juice, essential oils, sugar, jellies, 
etc. Consult your regular manufacturer about Monel 
Metal equipment, or write us. 


MONEL METAL 


Mone! Meta! is a registered trade mark applied toa technically con- 
trolled nicke!-copper alloy of high nickel content. Mone! Metal is mined, 
smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


MONEL METAL CENTRIFUGES 


PRODUCE A CLEANER 
MAPLE SYRUP 


Spindle—Monel Metal 


Upper Cover—Monel Metal 


Upper Cover Spout— 
Monel Metal 


~ Lower — Spout— 
onel Metal 


Bowl—Monel Metal 
Air Space 

Light Liquid (Oil) 
Heavy Liquid (Water) 


Bowl—Monel Metal 
SIRE EO I Solids 


Drag—Monel Metal 
.---. Feed Nozzle—Monel Metal 
Drag—Monel Metal 





Sectional flow view of Sharples 

Super-Centrifuge showing 

Monel Metal parts made by 

SHARPLES SPECIALTY 
CO., Philadelphia. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PAYING IT$ WAY 











IN THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 























VERY day —in scores of 

diversified process indus- 
tries—the Sharples Super Cen- 
trifuge is paying its way by 
turning waste and losses into 
valuable profits. Outstanding 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical and 
Food Products plants rely on the 
Sharples for rapid, safe and sure 
clarifications, separations and 
dehydrations—and for recovery 
of values from waste materials. 





“ = “ 


THE SHARPLES SPECIALTY CO. 
2315 Westmoreland Street 
Philadelphia 




















Where present practices in- 
volve tanking large volumes 
of liquids — where filtration is 
slow and costly — where time 
is a vital factor — Sharples 
Technical Service is at your 
disposal. 

Get the full facts 
—and you’ll get 

a Sharples! 


“ “ “ 


Branch Offices 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Detroit, Tulsa, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Toronto 
Factories in England und France 





SHARPLES 


CENTRIFUGAL ENGINEERS 


Sd 


Sd 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A 


Nas CONSIDERING 


HAZARDS 


CONSIDER 








Plants and buildings proteéted by insurance, sprink- 
ler syStems, burglar alarms, armored trucks, thief- 


Menace to Men, 


. roof fences, night watchmen, flood lights, all di- 
Machines, ened against the hazard that comes once in a life 
i time—or never. And rightly so, because when the 
Materials, hazard comes, preparation pays. But what about 


the hazard that comes every day? DUST-—spoiler 
of produét, thief of good will, mortal enemy of 
machinery, sapper of efficiency. You can elimi- 
nate dust with modern air filters. 

One of the greatest tests of efficiency of air fil- 
tering apparatus is in food manufacturing plants, 


Now Controlled 


AMERICAN 


AIR 


FILTERS 





COMBINING PRODUCTS FOR- Air Filters Prevent Bacteria in Largest Gelatine Plant 


MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER 
THE FOLLOWING TRADE MARKS: 


where the prevention of foreign matter and bacte- 
rial contamination is essential. The general super- 
intendent of the U. S. Gelatine Company, users of 
American Air Filters, reports in a survey by the 
A. C. Nielsen Company: “It is doubtful if we could 
have maintained our present volume of business if 
we had continued to use unfiltered air. Whereas 
we had little control over contamination, we can 
now assure users of a uniformly clean gelatine.” 
Air filters can effect just as important improvements, 
business increases, savings and efficiency 
levels in your interests. AMERICAN AIR 
FILTER CO., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 












MARK 
Ahh 


UM ers sein 


MIDWEST 


TRADE MARK 


| American Air Filter Company, Incorporated, 
117 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Please send literature explaining the appli- 
cations of modern air filters. Use in which 


FREE LITERATURE particularly interested _ — 


Read our bulletins on subjects 





sie : Name . 
affecting your business and S Sra om — aaa 
other activities. Mail the street - - 
coupon, No obligation. City. = _ State Be ee 





How Leading Schools 
and Colleges Raise 


Efficiency Levels 


Rooms and buildings may be kept 
thoroughly clean at all times, but 
every stream of ventilating air is 
laden with street dust and bacteria 
which finds easy lodgment in the 
delicate tissues of the lungs and 
throat. Colds and flu and conta- 
gious germs are spread in this way. 


Only by a scientifically controlled 
system of air filtration can the air 
be cleansed of the dust and dirt and 
germs that are so destructive to 
equipment, materials, and to em- 
ployee health and energy. Indus- 
trial and commercial institutions 
are protecting both products and 
employees by installing systems 
for air filtration. 








The Walker Memorial Building, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology where con- 
trolled filtration provides clean, pure air. 


Leading educational institutions 
have made notable advancement 
in these respects by installing 
systems of air filtration. The 
quantities of dust and dirt washed 
periodically from the cells of these 
air cleaning units (which other- 
wise would be deposited on floors 
and walls, and in the lungs of 
students) give startling indication 
of the value of air filters. 


Asignificant testimony tothe value 
of scientifically controlled air fil- 
tration is seen in the fact that when 
the alumni of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology made a 
gift recently to their alma mater, 
they decided upon the installation 
of air filters in the Walker Me- 
morial Building. As skilled en- 
gineers they realized in full how 
great would be the savings to the 
building in cleaning and decorating 


costs and how important to stu- . 


dents would be the constant stream 
of purified air. 
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Water nor Grease nor Acips ) 
Can Harm Tuese Berrer Fioors 


Duratyle is the ideal flooring for the 
food processing plant. It is hard 
surfaced, non-porous and tough. It 
is acid proof; unaffected by grease or 
oil, live steam, heat, cold, flushing 
waters or cleaning fluids. And it is 
wear-proof . . . even constant truck- 
ing over it cannot wear holes or ruts, 


cannot crack its hard, tough surface. 


For permanent floors, sanitary floors, 
easily cleaned floors ... in cold 


rooms, in ovens, on factory floors. .’. 


you need Duratyle. 


First cost is last and only cost when 
you lay Duratyle floors. Duratyle is 
the economical floor because it is the 


permanent floor. 


Send for comparative cost figures 
and more details. 


DREHMANN PAVING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


se. 


Wnt 
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Built for Service 







STRONG AND 
DEPENDABLE, 
Standard Conveyors 
are designed to meet 


Lan modern 
gs, 










demands 






Standard Conveyors have 
demonstrated their great 
value in hundreds of food 
plants. They are designed 
to speed up material han- 
dling and break the jam of 
congestion on the floors and shipping platforms. 








Standard Conveyors are built by experienced material-handling engi- 
neers to stay in service even under the most severe operating condi- 
tions. Every detail of construction has been carefully studied to avoid 
breakdowns. The characteristic weaknesses of this type of equipment 
has been foreseen and guarded against, in an effort to make Standard 
Conveyors as nearly trouble-proof as possible. 


Reliable Conveyor Counsel is available to you at any of the Standard 
branches listed below. 


GTANDARD_ 


CONVEYOR ) CONVEYOR COMPANY {| 
NORTH SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





ATLANTA, 712 Flatiron Bldg. DETROIT, 420 U. S. Mortgage PEORIA, 1303 Pete Life Bidg. 

BALTIMORE, 15 W. Franklin St. Building PHILADELPHIA, 541 Spring 

BEAUMONT, Post Office Box 402. EVANSVILLE, 20 Furniture Bldg. Garden Building | 

BIRMINGHAM, 1202 Martin Bldg. hed WAYNE, 816 Kinnaird Ave. PHOENIX, Post Office Box 145. 

BOSTON, 755 Boylston St. GRAND RAPIDS, 533 Michigan PORTLAND, 53 First Ave. 

BRIDGEPORT, 406 Court Exch Trust Building PITTSBURGH, 1517 Clark Bldg. 
in : HARRISBURG, Post Office Box 83. ST. LOUIS, 3104 Magnolia Ave. 

BUFFALO, 908 Ellicott Square JACKSONVILLE, 21 N. Ocean St. SALT LAKE CITY, 204 Dooley Bldg. 

BUTTE 51 E. Broadw KANSAS CITY, 1321 Union Ave. SAN nn aaa 4401 San Brune 
aa Pui papet copys J MILWAUKEE, 594 E. Water St. Ave’ 

CHICAGO, 400 W. Madison St. NASHVILLE, 178 Eighth Ave., No. SEATTLE, 321 Lumber Exchange 

CINCINNATI, 1106 Ingalls Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, 1003 Magazine St. Building. 

CLEVELAND, 5005 Euclid Ave. NEW YORK CITY, 461 Eighth Ave. SYRACUSE, Van Vleck Road 

DENVER, 1420 Sixteenth St. OMAHA, 1124 Harney St. TOLEDO, 2319 Elm 8t. 
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No. 606STH Service Caster — Hyatt 

Bearings—Timken Bearings—Service 

Ball bearings rolling in steel race- 
ways—Alemite Lubrication 


MMUNE. 
to the Deadly 
Drag of Friction. . . 


Friction, the universal and constant foe of Industrial 
Hauling, lays its hand secretly on trucking equip- 
ment, portable machines, and racks. A spell of 
sleeping sickness falls. Depreciation trebles its 
pace as the truck slows wearily. Waste in time and 
human energy mounts, unsuspected. 


Crusaders against Friction and all its wastes de- 
signed Service Casters. The finest bearings, the best 
proved and tested lubrication, the clean-cut propor- 
tions demanded by highest engineering practice — 
these all were enlisted to dissipate lag and drag 
and surface resistance. 

This was done for you. Equipment employing such 
casters as running gear was made for you. It is 
inevitable that Friction should already have taken its 
toll in your shop or plant. Now minimize that loss. 
Write for details of the Service equipment that will 
make you immune. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CO. 


525 N. Albion St., Albion, Michigan 


Chicago: 603 Washington Blvd. NewYork: 200 Lafayette St. San Francisco: 61 Bluxome St. 
England: 15 Mallow St., Old St., London Canada: Brock & Campbell Sts., Brantford, Ont. 


- Service | 





CASTERS & TRUCKS 
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“The Perfection 
is a pump— 





not a churn’”’ 








“The only pump incorporating the internal helical 


gear.” hat is the Perfection Pump. It is due to 
this better gear principle that the Perfection Pump 
attains its smooth, steady, pulsationless flow, free 
from excessive churning. 


Churning action is at a minimum in the Perfection 
Pump. The helical of this pump shears 
through the liquid on an angle instead of splashing 
through it head on, the usual method. 


gear 


The Perfection is a sanitary pump. Easily acces- 
sible, easy to clean. Only two moving parts. It 
is highly finished inside. 


For milk, cream, ice-cream mix, cut corn in canning 
factories, water, brines, molasses, and scores of other 
food products the Perfection Pump is unrivalled. 






Perfection 
Manufacturing 


Co. 


2186 Hennepin Ave. 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The Type 12 Chain Drive 
Pump requires little floor 
space—Motor is off the floor 
—two of its several features 
especially liked by its users. 
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10 Horse Power 
Century Type SC 
Squirrel Cage In- 
duction3 and 2 
Phase Motor. 


THEY KEEP A-RUNNIN 














CONTINUITY OF SERVICE 


Century 250 Horse Power 60 
Cycle 3 Phase Squirrel Cage 
Induction Motor equipped 
with ball bearings. 


SINGLE PHASE, 
FHREE PHASE, 
aND DIRECT 
CURRENT MOTORS 


Rigidity, due to the liberal use of material 
properly placed, and firm anchoring of a well 
insulated winding preserves the ‘‘Keep a-Run- 
ning” ability of Century general purpose appli- 
cation polyphase motors under the shocks of 
reciprocating equipment and the stresses 
and pounding of gear and chain drives. 


Air spaces of substantial area to permit free 
circulation of air and thorough treatment of 
the winding with insulation varnishes, add to 
their value in dusty or damp atmospheric 
surroundings. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 PINE ST. » » ST. LOUIS, MO.: 
40 U.S. and Canadian Stock Points and More Than 75 Outside Thereof 


MOTOR GENERA.- 
TOR SETS, ROTARY 
CONVERTORS, FANS 


M OTO md S AND VENTILATORS 


sC-I-lu 


POR MORE THAHW 27 FERRE AT SF. Gets 
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INCREASED 
NET PROFITS 


Result from the 
use of this Drive! 


You are looking for new ways to cut production costs! 


Layers of Fabric 
Prevent 
Buckling—> 


Cord Core—> 


Do you know what Texrope Drives will do for you ? 


On machine tool work, for example, the Texrope Belts a ree 
absorb shocks and vibrations...resulting in a higher Cover 
percentage of perfect work...longer life of your ma- 


chines, decreased maintenance cost, greater efficiency. 


In textile mills, breakage is reduced, due to smooth 
starting. In food product plants and laundries the 
absence of grease is an advantage...turning a hose 
on Texropes will cause no harm. On ventilating sys- 
tems, the silent feature of Texrope is a decided asset. 


In every industry Texrope Drives have revolutionized 
transmission methods . .. opened the way to lower 
costs ... and assured continuous operation. Ask for 
Bulletin 1228. 


Over 100,000 Texrope Drives are now in satisfactory 
service. For light or heavy duty, they are equally effi- 
cient. They are transmitting loads as high as 2,000H.P. 


In applying Texrope Drives to your equipment, a train- 
ed Allis-Chalmers engineer is at your service... to 
check your loads, speeds, overload requirements 
...and select a Texrope Drive that is guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction. This service is yours for 
the asking . . . Call the nearest branch office .. . 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., (Texrope Division) 


Milwaukee Specialists in Power Machinery Since 1846 Wisconsin 


Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., Birmingham, Ala., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., Detroit, Mich., Duluth, Minn., El Paso, Tex., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Houston, Tex., Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Mich., Kansas 
City, Mo., Los Angeles, Calif., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., New Haven, 
Conn., New Orleans, La., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Phoenix, Ariz., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Ore., Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Mo., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, San Antonio, Tex., San Francisco, Calif., Seattle, Wash., Shreveport, La., 
Spokane, Wash., Tampa, Fla., Toledo, Ohio, Tulsa, Okla., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





1—machine tool application; 2—on ventilating systems; 3 
on Viscolizer; 4—on laundry machinery; 
on spinning frames 


ORIGINATED BY : 1 ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TEXROPE =P WDWRTVIES 


= iii TRANSMISSION PRACTICE «= « adie 


TEXROPE DRIVE 





















THE DRIVES THAT REVOLUTIONIZED 
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‘Steam treatment’ 


--e-must be Automatic! 
KANE 


Wherever steam is required for 
processing, automatic operation is at- 
tempted as a matter of course. 
Fluctuations in temperature, volume, 
quality and purity, can be excessively 
disastrous when food is under treat- 
ment ... Steam treatment must be 
automatic. 


—Control your steam automatically 
at the source! It can be done, but 
only with an independent steam 


source—such as the KANE AUTO- 


EARS-KANE-OFELDT 


1903-1915 EAST HAGERT ST. 


New York—9 Park Place 
Boston—100 Arlington St. 
Chicago—325 W. Huron St. 


MATIC GAS-FIRED BOILER. 
Steam from a Kane never varies; it 
is always pure; it may be had without 
delays, too, or labor of firing and ash 
disposal or fuel problems. 


And this explains why for food 
industries, the KANE is chosen: 
Capacities to meet your precise volume 
needs—compactness, to make installa- 
tion easy—A utomatic control for con- 
sistent processing! 


Send for Bulletins. 


Buffalo—Walbridge Bldg. 





PHILADELPHIA 


St. Louis—2010 Locust Blvd. 
Birmingham—American Trust Bldg. 





Two 20-hp. KANE Boilers in- 
stalled in the A. & P. Bakery, 
Chicago. In common with all 
branches of the food industry, 
bakeries need clean, unvary- 
ing steam, automatically con- 
trolled. 


Makers of Automatic Gas Boilers for over a Quarter Century 











| 





Scores of uses for 


RICE HULLS 


For packing hygroscopic materials to 
prevent moistuie absorption. 


For filtering and percolating. 
For insulation (hot or cold). 


Ground filler for cleaning compounds, 
fertilizers, insect powders, for natugal 


and synthetic resins, etc. 


Many Advantages 


Rice Hulls are clean and “springy.” 


combustibility. 


Rice Hulls can be furnished ground also, through 


and/or over any mesh. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Sold sacked or bulk. Minimum weight, 30,000 
pound carload. Low in price; economical to use. 


McGILL BROTHERS RICE eaten 


STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 


They are 


lll 


SHRIVER SERVICE 


is a friendly and highly cooperative effort 
placed at the disposal of customers and others 
vs interested in filtration problems. It embraces 
hey, a modern, well equipped laboratory and an 
organization of specialists with a background 
of many years’ successful experience in the 


lich Cag age | CUBIC design, manufacture and application of filter 
ight in weight (only pounds per : : 

FOOT). They are free-flowing and non-packing presses. Use this service to your profit. 
(cannot be packed even by mechanical means). 
They are NEUTRAL IN ODOR, and of slow 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


Established 1860 


860 Hamilton Street 
A Filter Press For Every Purpose 


Harrison, N. J. 





SHRIVER S 





Filter Presses 











Diaphragm Pumps 
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CHEMICAL SCIENCE 











: HEMISTRY and 

Chemical Engineering are 

keeping many a food processing plant out 
of the red, can do the same for many others, 


will do it for all who know how to utilize 
these great forces. 


Every man responsible for methods, mate- 
rials, machinery, processing efficiency, prod- 
uct quality and sales promotion in any 
branch of the food industries, owes it to 
himself, his profession, his employers and 
his Country to maintain that leadership 
necessary to prosperity via Chemistry and 
the allied sciences. 


Ready to the hand of those for whom 
chemical science can do so much is this 
year’s Exposition of Chemical Industries. 


Viewed as a whole it will be a striking 
demonstration of Industry transformed by 
Science. 


Viewed in detail, it is a post-graduate course 
without which previous education is hope- 
lessly handicapped in dealing with the needs 
of the day. 


Available at this great national institution 
of learning will be opportunities to discuss 
your interests with hundreds of specialists 
in attendance to serve you. 


Exhibits—visual, tangible, comparable em- 
bodiments of progress—include the latest and 
best in processing equipment—materials, 
machinery, tools, instruments and supplies. 
A special section is devoted to material 
handling, packaging, containers, etc. 











13th Exposition 


raises food industries 
to higher levels 





Attending this Exposition yourself is not enough. 
Bring from your organization those who have 
operating responsibilities requiring knowledge 
of modern methods, machines, materials. And 
bring those whose “‘sayso” counts when newer, 
better equipment is needed. 


They’Il be glad they came. So will you. 


YORK 
MAY 
4109 


a 


1931 HH 
GRAND y 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


THIRTEENTH 
EXPOSITION, 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Management International Exposition Company 
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“ 


B.« says he figures it costs 


20% less to keep the plant clean 
than it used to cost to keep it 
from getting too dirty!” 
ge ee 

Quite right. Cleaning costs are 
usually cut 10% to 20% in time 
and labor alone, when Sturtevant 
Vacuum Cleaners are put to work. 
One man with a vac can do a 
better, quicker job than a gang of 
sweepers. Dust is picked up, not 
-chased around ... and thereby 
hangs a long list of benefits. 
Valuable wastes can be reclaimed. 
Dangerous dusts are kept out of 


harm’s way. Fire hazard is con- 





REG. U.S. PAT. 


Vacuum 


lurlévant 


urievan 





“0, elieve it or not 
to keep the pj... ° 


MUA ALI UM IZ “ya A: 
7 Theol C4 





TINY 


siderably diminished . . . depreci- 
ation of buildings and equipment 
slowed down. Men and machines 
do better work. Production often 
steps up quite appreciably. 


Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaners have 
proved these advantages in in- 
dustrial plants and public utilities 
the country over. A line to our 
nearest office will bring you full 
information immediately. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. » 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 No. Michigan Ave., » 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
Canadian Offices at: Toronto, 
Montreal and Galt. Canadian 
Representatives: Kipp Kelly, 
Ltd., Winnipeg. Agents in 
Principal Foreign Countries. 





Portable and 


JStationar 
Cleaners ” 
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CLIPPER N°6 
SPEED LACER 


CLIPPER LACED BELTS DRIVE THE 
MACHINERY OF THE WORLD! 


North—South—East—West—from Occident 
to Orient—the machinery of the world’s 
greatest industrial plants is driven by 
Clipper Laced Belts. 

The Clipper No. 6 Speed Lacer is recog- 
nized as the last word in belt lacing speed 
and efficiency. Light and compact, yet 
marvelously powerful, it laces both ends 


Clipper Hooks are unsurpassed in quality 
and durability, yet enormous production 
brings them to the user ata price 
actually 20 to 30% lower than that of 
other makes. 

Plant executives seeking greater economy 
of operation and production efficiency 
during 1931 should standardize on Clipper 

















of a six inch belt in exactly 90 seconds. equipment for every lacing need. 


For complete demonstration communicate with your nearest dealer or with the 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company , Grand Rapids , Michigan 
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send for this | 
power chain 
transmission 


DATA BOOK 


4 ec complete Silent Chain trans- 
mission Data Book gives in concise, 
readable form all the information needed to design, install 
and maintain Morse Silent Chain Drives, It is a ready 
reference for anyone faced with either standard or special 
power transmission installations. Sent upon receipt of 
coupon below. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Visit the Morse 
Chain Co. exhibit 
at the Fifth Mid- 
western Engineer- 
ing and Power Ex- 
hibition, Chicago, or 
February 10-14th. |3 i 

Booth No. 46 


A Morse Drive on 
Short Centers 


SUREReaeeeeeEee 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA, N. Y. 





‘suauseuseesesnenaccuseenecussecseuscccneesey 
Please send me a copy of Morse Data Book, Bulletin No. 38 























Wide chart graduations 
Quick-acting pointer 


we 





























This scale 


protects profits 
on packaged foods 


Protect yourself against the loss that results 
from inaccurate weighing of packaged foods. 
Avoid the small errors that multiply to make 
substantial losses. Use Fairbanks Precision 
Scales on all packaging operations. 

On Fairbanks Precision Scales weighing can 
be done faster and more accurately. “Unders” 
and “overs”— to 1/32 of an ounce—can be 
detected instantly by a glance at the clearly 
marked dial. Wide chart graduations make 
it easy to read correct weight quickly. There 
is no temptation to call it “close enough” be- 
cause the fast-acting pointer registers without 
wavering. Little mistakes look big. Lasting 
accuracy is assured by Fairbanks construc- 
tion. 

Your request will bring complete informa- 
tion about Fairbanks Precision Scales and 
other Fairbanks Scales that are saving time 
and protecting profits in the food industry. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


And 40 principal cities—a service station at each house 


























Name 
Address H 
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It WON’T SLIP OFF 


till you want it to... 
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pre tp LE if 





|e this Fig. 106-A, Jenkins Standard 
Bronze Globe Valve with the one-piece, 
screw-over bonnet, the disc holder is of the slip-on 
type. But it won't slip off when the valve trimming 
is removed until you want it to! 

Here 1s a real advantage when changing the valve 
disc. Before unscrewing the bonnet, give the hand 
wheel a turn or so. Then the hex of the bonnet holds 
the disc holder on the spindle. You can't shake it 
off. But a reverse turn of the wheel will cause the 
disc holder to drop into your hand. 

This advantage, as well as the one-piece screw-over 
bonnet, can be obtained also in Jenkins Bronze Angle 
and Cross Valves, through your supply house. 


Write for detailed Bulletin 141. 

JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Street 524 Atlantic Avenue 133 No. Seventh Street 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Wash. neg Chicago, Ill. 1121 No. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex. 


NKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canadas London, England. 
Seantes Bri dgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, .; Montreal, Canada. 


FIG. 106-A, Screwed, pray Standard Bronze Globe 

Valve with one-piece screw-over bonnet. Regularly fitted 

with Jenkins Composition Disc for 150 lbs. steam 

pressure, and when so ordered can be furnished with 

Jenkins Discs for oil, water, gas and other fluids. V A LV E 1) 
Since 1864 


JENKINS VALVES ARE ALWAYS MARKED WITH THE “DIAMOND” 
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FOR SAFE HANDLING of foods. 
This 20-gallon fruit suice can of Allegheny 
Metal cleans as easily as glass. Made from 
one piece. Fabricated by Lalance G Grosjean 
M/g. Co., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


One less Chance for Spoilage 
with THIS ALLOY 


No costly delays due to necessity of scouring with 


Allegheny Metal Contaminates No 
Food —No Food Corrodes It 


HIS ALLOY meets all normal food conditions 
| em rusting, staining or tarnishing. And 
under any condition Allegheny Metal proves to be 
the most satisfactory material available—because it 
does away with danger of metallic taste, discolora- 
tion or other contamination. 


Allegheny Metal never needs replating, for 


there is no plating to wear off. It can be cleaned Sg 


(Allegheny. St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & 
METAL ( 
¥: \ 


as easily as glass. It’s stronger than mild steel... 


is hard to dent or scratch. e 


a 


abrasives and strong cleaning fluids. 

For these reasons you find more and more Alle- 
gheny Metal being used every day. It’s safe. . . beau- 
tiful .. . durable . 

There probably is an Allegheny Metal installation 


. . easy to clean. 


near you. Visit it. See this wonder alloy work. Sce 
for yourself if Allegheny Metal is the material best 
suited to your needs. Then specify it. 

ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, Pa... Offices: 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia...In Canada: Samuel & Benjamin, 


| Ltd., Toronto. 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


Licensed by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under basic patents No. 1,316,817 and No. 1,339,378 
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gO RED DE POAT  e TO etary. 


WOODEN 
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| Emergency protection, too 











goes with your product shipped in 


WOODEN BARRELS 


Once your products ehave been shipped 
from your plant they are beyond your 
control. You cannot govern the condi- 
uons they are to meet. Rough handling, 


exposure to weather—a thousand things 
can happen. 


Wooden Barrels offer the best protection 
against these uncertainties in transit. 
Wooden Barrels withstand the jolts of 
careless handling. They also carry their 
own emergency protection because con- 
tact with moisture and dampness only 
cause the staves to expand still more 
tightly, sealing the contents against any 
contamination. 





a oe =, 
sj re) 





a ae 





Protection against spoilage, deteriora- 
tion, atmospheric changes are assured. 
Hundreds of varied food products, from 
syrups and soups to cranberries and 
cereals are packed in tight or slack 
Wooden Barrels. 


Fewer men are required to handle it 
when a shipment is made in wooden 
barrels. No other container can be so 
easily rolled, steered, and upended. 


The Associated Cooperage Industries 


will gladly give you data applying to any 
container problem. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES 
OF AMERICA 


Railway Exchange Building 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Some YN 
WOODEN BARREL 


Advantages 


Protection Safe in Transit 
Against contamination Arch design for 
Against deterioration strength 


. “‘Besilience’’ due to 
Against atmospheric multiple-stave pres- 


changes sure-bound con- : 
a ss struction 
a Circular form ‘‘sheds”’ i 
the force of blows 
in transit 
. . E f 
Sanitation Jase oO 
Made of clean, fresh Handling 
wood Easy to roll and to 
Contact with exterior guide 

















moisture causes Easy to upend 
staves to seal still Fasy to fill and to 
N more tightly empty 
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BARRELS 
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Why an Ice-Chopper? 


No matter how much water freezes on the That’sa point your customers will appreciate 
head of a Hackney Steel Drum, users never _ this winter as well as yourselves—since con- 
need to chop the ice away in order to  tainers are seldomkept constantly under cover. 





empty the contents. In addition, the raised openings always 
For the patented raised openings cannot make it easier to remove the bungs without | 
freeze over. barked knuckles—and to drain 








And water and dirt can never the drums dry. 
seep in—even when the bungs ‘ ae wl —_ ee a 
one o e complete 
are removed. Masaitinemeansinsl There are many other Hackney ad- 
containers to better vantages, such as the brass brazed 
The brass brazed, unbreakable e peed na : 
’ ‘ part tl portend chime construction—expanded 
forged steel bungs stand above Problems, igh costs  ‘U” hoops—and hot dip galva- 
it all, pee nizing. Write for complete details. ) 














PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 







1173 Continental Bank Bldg. .......... Chicago 
1349 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York City 
5771 Greenfield Avenue ....... Milwaukee, Wis. 
477 Roosevelt Building .......... Los Angeles 
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FOR GREATER 
EFFICIENCY 


This modern Motoco Industrial Thermometer means 
greater efficiency in your plant production. It 
registers the correct temperature, of course, and 
its clear-visioned dial makes incorrect temperature 
reading less likely. 


Its bold black-and-white dial and brilliant red 
pointer can be read plainly 20 feet away. When 
desirable, it may be installed upwards of 50 feet 
from where the temperature actually is taken 
. +. permitting you to mount all your gauges on 
one central control panel. 


Motoco instruments of similar design are avail- 
able for temperatures ranging from —40° to 750° 
Fahrenheit. 


The Motoco permits you to bring your thermom- 
eter equipment up to date with modern, accurate, 
easy-to-read equipment. Our nearest repre- 
sentative will gladly discuss with you its other 
advantages and greater profits to your company. 


Moto Meter also manufactures a complete 


line of vacuum and pressure gauges 


MOTO METER 


GAUGE & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


LA CROSSE 
GERMANY 


CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 


FACTORIES AT TOLEDO . 
ENGLAND ’ FRANCE 
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THE CO-OP.. TOO, 


KNOWS VILTER 


1 Not only in food processing 

is Vilter ice-making and re- 
frigerating machinery consid- 
ered the standard...but in 
every other phase, as well. 


For instance...the Bellingham 
plant of Washington Co-Operative 
Egg & Poultry Association uses an 
installation engineered by Vilter. 


Here, with a Vilter Vertical (714x714) 
food storage is safe, simple, certain. 
The various desired temperatures are 
held unvarying for long periods. 


And so economical is the operation of 
Vilter-designed systems that accurate 
control of temperatures is maintained 
at all times at the minimum cost. 


For any application of refrigeration con- 


sult our Engineering Department. Write! 


} 
} 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2115 So. 1st Street - Milwaukee, Wis. 


Altér 
ICE-MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co., 
2115 So. Ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me information 
regarding refrigeration for 


Name 


Address 


eo = 
















Set it... forget it... 
every batch is the same! 


T'ycos Recording Regulators are regarded as necessities in progressive 
food plants, as more and more plants install them. Why? Because 
Tycos Recording Regulators absolutely eliminate all chances for error 
in timing and controlling cooking temperatures. They control the 
steam. Timing starts when the batch temperature reaches the pre- 
determined point. Cooking continues until the time element shuts 
off the steam. The next batch follows the same exact procedure, and 
the next—and next—. 


No wonder so many manufacturers who cannot afford to market a 
non-uniform product, install Tycos Regulators on cooking, sterilizing, 
canning, yes and refrigerating equipment. : 





Zycos CONTROL @ Zycos CONTROL @ Zycos CONTROL @ Z¥cos CONTROL 


% 















.. 


For full details, address 









Taylor 


/nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 


Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain, 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
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LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
NOW SUPPLY PERMANENT | 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT OF 4) g™= 3 =| 
ENDUROE..=—s—CiC(S 


the perfected stainless steel 















@ In kettles, as well as in all other types of processing equipment, 
you can now secure the advantages...and economies...of ENDURO, 
the perfected stainless steel. 


M@ ENDURO has solved all equipment problems of the food in- 





dustry, because it is immune to the corrosive action of food and 
fruit acids...protects all products against contamination or even 


change in taste or color...and due to its exceptionally high 






strength eliminates frequent replacement costs. 






mg When you install new equipment, insist that strong, unplated 
ENDURO be used in its manufacture. All lead- 






ing equipment manufacturers can supply it. 






Write now for complete data. 






Central Alloy Division 
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“The Value of Long Life 
at no Extra Cost’ is the testimony 


of owner service 
records... 


44 Years of Service 


A 12 inch double Schieren Belt 
transmitting 75 H.P. from an 
11 inch motor pulley to a 48 
inch pulley. This belt was in- 
stalled in 1886 and was in con- 
stant service until May, 1930. 





33 Years of Service 


A 42 inch 3 ply Schieren Belt 
on main engine drive (belt 
shown at right of photo) trans- 
mitting 300 H.P. This belt 
was run night and day for 12 


years and has been in service The belt on the left which is NOT a Schieren 5, 


33 years. It is still in good Belt has been in service only 8 years and is 
operating condition. already showing signs of disintegration. 


DUXBAK LEATHER BELTING 


has abolished the old idea that long life is something that 
costs extra. It doesn't! The extra long life of Duxbak Belting 
is an added value . . . to you . . . but it costs no more. 
We secure long life and pliability in Duxbak belting by scour- 
ing the leather . . . at very small cost to us... and at no 
extra cost to you. Owner service records testify to the un- 
usually long life THEY find in Duxbak Belting. 47 years, 31 
years, 14 years, etc., are actual records of Duxbak in service. 
It costs no more but it 
saves sO many power 
transmission dollars. You 


probably have a few (. M 
dollars you would like to Ulo/ Belt Manufacturers 


bak and get your costs CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


down. 711 St. James Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
64-66 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 








CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 
40 Ferry Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of folder describing the new Rockwood 
Short Center Drive. 
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Be prepared! 


LEANING isn’t a problem until your rush 
season comes along. And it won’t be a 


problem then either, if you use Oakite. 


The energetic action of this powerful, but safe 
material eliminates all cleaning delays that hold 
up production—protects the quality of your 


product, because it quickly removes tallow, 
grease, corn slop, tomato juice... 
other deposit . . . and then rinses off completely. 


Be prepared by calling in our near-by Service 
Man now, while you have the time. Let him ex- 
plain how Oakite will take care of your rush- 
season cleaning, when you most need its 
economy, speed and certainty. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the leading 


industrial centers of the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G Thames St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OAKITE 


TRADE MAAK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


and every 











OR THE FIRST TIME 
MIKRO-PULVERIZER will be shown at 
the Chemical Show. Plan now to attend 
the show and make a note to see the Mikro 
Exhibit. Meantime if you will send for 
Catalog No. 16... you will learn why the 
MIKRO-PULVERIZER has been adopted 
by the largest manufac- 
turers in the food in- 
dustries, baking com- 
panies, sugar refineries, 


chocolate manufac- 


TMIRTEERTN 
EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


turers, etc. 














PULVERIZING MACHINERY Co. 
30 Church S8t., New York City 
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FEATURES 


—automatic defrosting cycle 
which prevents dehydra- 
tion and drying out of 
refrigerator contents 


—the greatest cooling capac- 
ity in any given space 


—made of copper, brass and 
bronze—and electroplated 
to insure perfect conduc- 
tivity and cooling efficiency 


—can be installed without 
the necessity of expensive 
alterations 


—fully automatic, absolutely 
trouble-proof, and de- 
signed for years and years 
of economical service 


—a full range of sizes and 
types to meet every refrig- 
eration requirement of 
both large and small 
food manufacturers. 
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Kervinator Engineers contribute another noteworthy advancetnent 
to commercial electric refrigeration—the Dry System Cross Fin Coil. 


In the introduction of this important piece of refrigeration equipment, 
Kelvinator brings the many advantages of automatic electric refriger- 
ation within the reach of the smaller food manufacturers. And at the 
same time, makes it possible for large establishments to secure more 
efficient, more flexible multiple installations at appreciably lower costs. 


With the Flooded System Cross Fin Coil, which was introduced by 
Kelvinator three years ago, and now the new Dry System Coil, Kelvina- 
tor offers food manufacturers a complete line of dependable, economical 
equipment for every refrigeration need. 


Complete infurmation regarding the new Dry System Coil will be sent 
on request. 


Kelvinator Corporation, 14271 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


(202) 
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7p ee food purveyor] 
Aa to the Southwest (7 


Wi ROM the verdant valley of the 
Rio Grande on the south, with 
its wonderful production of luscious 
citrus fruits; to the broad plains of 
the Panhandle with their thousand- 
acre fields of waving grains—from 
the vast West Texas ranches with 
their pure-bred cattle to the won- 
derful modern dairy farms in the 
eastern part of the state—and with 
endless rich acres of fruits and 
vegetables of every descr’ption and 
many of the leading poultry farms 
of the country in its imme|liate 
vicinity—-Fort Worth is the clear- 
ing house for one of the richest 
food production sections of the 
United States. 
Fort Worth is the rail transporta- 
tion center of this great territory 
with 19 rail outlets and a dozen 
airplane lines which cover 20,000 
miles daily. 


Fort Worth offers the manufacturer 
every economic advantage—cheap 
fuel and power; unexce!led trans- 
portation facilities; intell g-nt, na- 
tive-white labor; a bountiful water 
supply; ideal climatic conditions 
and the fastest growing consuming 
market in the country. 























It is the largest livestock market 
in the South—the largest packing 
center in the South—the largest 
terminal grain center in the South 
—Fort Worth is, indéed, ‘‘food pur- 
veyor to the Southwest.” 





H 


I, Write today for your copy of 
4 


INDUSTRIAL FORT WORTH 





THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


eee ae | EIGHTY YEARS OF 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
BEHIND OUR PRODUCTS 
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COOLING 








HE processing of an increasing number of food 
t products—such, for instance, as fruit and vegetable 
Juices, beverages of many kinds, cake mix, bread mix— 
calls for accurately, positively controlled heating, hold- 
ing, cooling, mixing in sanitary equipment of highly 
developed efficiency. 

Like the dairy industry, the food industry intrusts 
these delicate and essential processes to CHERRY- 
BuRRELL machines of either the Spray or the Sus- 
MERGED Twin-Coix type. The food industry, too, has 











come to depend on this equipment for unvarying fine 
ease and economy of operation—ease of 


performance 
highly developed sanitation — slow 


cleaning 
depreciation. 

Crass “KK”? Twin-Coit MACHINES in capacities from 
100 to 1000 gallons. Linings of tinned copper, pure 
nickel, seamless alloy steel. Spray Macnines in 
capacities from 125 to 500 gallons. Also tinned copper, 
pure nickel and alloy steel lined. Write for descriptive, 
illustrated bulletin on both types. 


CHERRY- BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON CEDAR RAPIDS 


PEORIA 


EXPORT OFFICE: 31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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COLUMBUS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


DETROIT LITTLE FALLS MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
SYRACUSE TAMA 
, ONT - BROCKVILLE, ONT. 


CHERRY-BURRELL, LTD., LONDO?D 


ST. PAUL 


ENGLAND 
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rw | Coated 
me| Plate 


Presses 


Coated plate presses are offered in 2 
wide variety and for a multitude of 
filtering applications in the Sperry 
Line. Coated plates with a cast iron. 
base are comparatively inexpensive 
and with moderate care in handling 
will last indefinitely. 


es a 
LVANIZED | 
iil 


1 


A few typical presses we have de- 
signed are illustrated above. Your 
= particular problem may require slight- 
| BAKELITE 6 ly different plate design or material. 
ee : We will be glad to work with you 
in designing the most efficient and 
inexpensive press for your need. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 
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ee a a > H. E. JACOBY, 95 Liberty Street 
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| ~ > 4 2 B. M. PILHASHY, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
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TO ERR IS HUMAN—\to eliminate the occasional errors of 


hand control of temperature with the mechanical accuracy of a 
Powers Regulator not only speeds up production—but secures a still 
better and more uniform product. Let our engineers study your prob- 
lems of temperature control and recommend the type of regulator that 
will give best results at lowest cost. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2755 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
Offices in 37 Cities 
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e BACK NUMBERS OF FOOD INDUSTRIES ARE NOT AVAILABLE e 





Every iene bd Food mien published to date ant iGeon over-sub- FOOD INDUSTRIES 

scribed within a few days after its appearance, and we still have on hand 10th Avenue at 36th St., New York City 
orders for thousands of copies which we cannot supply. @ We dislike P| na : 

to disappoint anyone wishing a back number, but you will agree that ae enter my subscription for eecinee 


there is no point in our printing a lot of copies that must be ultimately a 





thrown away. We try, insofar as is possible, to limit our production of a 
particular issue to the demand for it. @ The best way to insure your 
receiving every copy of Food Industries is to mail your subscription COMPANY 
now. Use the convenient coupon... 2 years—$3...1 year—$2. ADDRESS 
In lots of 5 or more $1.50 each per year. 


TITLE 
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SARCO 


Temperature Regulator 


Holds Temperature 
Within 1 F. Here 


The above is the record of a Sarco Temperature Regula- 
tor in Scoville Canning Co.’s plant at Tampa, as shown by 
their letter and chart. 

The Sarco accurately maintains any given temperature, 
and does it automatically. Why depend upon guess- 
work, when you can have absolute certainty? 

Some of the reasons for the accuracy and dependability 
of the Sarco are: 

Thermostat holds valve wide open until the setting 
point is closely approached, resulting in quick heating 
without manipulation of a by-pass. 

Stem leakage and sticking are eliminated because of the 
packless sealed valve stem, which takes the place of a 
stuffing box. 

It has great sensitivity at all points of the range, due to 
the greater power of its hydraulic thermostatic system. 

Other features explained in Booklet No. AE-70. 

rite for a copy and our 30-day free trial proposition. 


SARCO CO., Inc. 
183 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sarco (Canada) Limited, Federal Bldg., 
83 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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ANNING COMPANY 
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STREET AND GILCHRIST AVEN 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
April 3, 1930 
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Tampa, Fla. 
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tors to anyone desiring a reliable 


ment for this purpose: 
Yours very truly. 


scoVvl LLE CANNENG COMPANY 


— 


SARCO 
CO., Inc., 


183 Madison 
Ave., New 


York. 
Without obli- 


gation on our part 
please send Tempera- 
ture Regulator Booklet 
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EEP in the quality you pack in. Retain all the original 
aroma and taste; protect it all the way to the 
buyer's table. This is the final test of Quality and 

Profit. 


AND BOTH DEPEND ON THE WRAPPER! 


Today markets reach farther than ever. Yet both dis- 
tance and time are overcome by the use of KVP Pro- 
tective Papers. 


They render the most varied and exacting types of 
service to the satisfaction of leaders in all lines of food 
industry. 


Whatever your need, you may entrust your quality to 
KVP Papers. They guard against loss of flavor and out- 
side taint. They are odorless, tasteless and resistant 
to water, grease and oil. 


Let KVP research engineers advise as to the best type 
of wrapper for your special needs. Write for informa- 
tion and samples. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 
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USEFUL-- 


(Milk) 


-- - all the Way 


Sturdy—FEasily installed—as light or heavy as the work 
requires—Jeffrey Apron Conveyors are useful carriers 
from the time raw materials are received until they are 
delivered to cars or trucks for shipment. 
They will handle without damage delicate raw mate- 
rial like grapes or tomatoes—assist in production, for 
example, carrying bread from ovens, tomatoes to and 
from washer, etc.—carry packages or finished products 
to warehouse and shipping platform—dispose of waste. 
Jeffrey Apron Conveyors operate on moderate inclines 
as well as horizontal; with retarding flights, they will 
carry material up steep inclines. Specially shaped 
flights may be had for carrying barrels or odd shaped 
products which would tend to roll or slide on the flat 
flights. Overlapping double beaded flights on the Steel 
' Apron provide a practically leak-proof continuous’ 
“_ , a trough. 
PACKING & STORING Almost any plant has a use for a Jeffrey Wood or Steel 


(Canned and Bottled Products) Apron Conveyor—or one of the other Jeffrey line 
which includes also Belt, Scraper, Pivoted Bucket, 


———— V Bucket and Spiral Conveyors—Bucket Elevators, 
a: < etc. Jeffrey also builds Peeling ‘Tables, Washers, and 
other machinery used in preparatory work. 


Bulletins describing any of these units 
will be gladly sent on request. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
927-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Pittsburgh Detroit Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Boston Chicago Birmingham 
Rochester, N. Y. Scranton, Pa. Charleston, W. Va. Houston 

AM Utica Philadelphia Cincinnati Denver 
Cleveland St. Louis Milwaukee 


bi? Vb i Ma Wht 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada 
SHIPPING (Candy) Head Office and Works, Montreal. Branch Office, Toronto 


Jeffrey Products 
Conveyors—Elevators 
Trolley Conveyors 
Portable Loaders 
Coal and Ashes Handling 

Equipment 
Chains and Attachments 
Sprockets—Wheels—Gears 
Crushers—Pulverizers— 


Shredders 


Weigh Larries 
Fans and Blowers 
Wathen and Seahaer MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Peeling Tables 
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ment and buildings, too, in most cases. 


dustry constitute a tremendous market. 
Nearly 55,000 plants are engaged in 
manufacturing or processing foods; their 
products alone are valued at more than 
$11,700,000,000 annually. Their pur- 
chases of materials, supplies and equip- 
ment are correspondingly huge. 


Of this group, a few more than 10,- 
O00 plants are responsible for 89.4% 









158 ITEMS 


and every one represents Manufacturing Equipment 


From celery to Camembert, every one of the 
scores of foods on any first-class menu represents 
the product of a going industry—an industry 
with problems of production, selling, distribution; 
with substantial investments in real estate, equip- 


Together, these many branches of the Food In- 


A TON\NG 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
NEW YORK 


Champbianc Cups - - gt. $4.50 pt. $2.75 Champrouge 


OYSTERS 20d CLAMS 
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of the total production value, according to the 
U. S. Census of Manufactures. And it is for these 
10,000 leaders in all branches of Food Manufac- 
ture, with their many common interests and similar 
problems, that FOOD INDUSTRIES is edited. 


Until Foop INbUSTRIES came into existence a 





This ‘Fact-Picture of the Food 

Field’ contains much helpful 

information. Ask for your 
copy. 


little more than two years ago, there was no 


single publication that provided cover- 
age of this great market. Today, Foop 
INDUSTRIES has over 7500 paid subscrip- 
tions covering the chief buying power in 
every important branch of the industry. 


IF you sell a product that Food Man- 
ufacturers can profitably use, FOOD 
INDUSTRIES is your advertising medium. 
Ask us for the details. 


(HERE 18 NO BUSINESS MORE Sl le cal THAN THE 


[eXo} oe INE 10-00 
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McGRAW- HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC, TENTH AVENUE AT 3 36th STREET, NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT STEPS IN THE PROCESSING OF 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


CRUSHING — GRINDING — PULVERIZING — PROPORTIONING — SIFTING — MIXING 








Reduces all types of lumpy products to a finish or preparatory to 
feeding into fine grinding machines. 





Let us show you how 
ROBINSON _ Engi- 
neers, with a_ back- 
ground of more than 
thirty years of experi- 
ence in the Food 
Industries, can adapt 
UNIQUE Machinery 
and Material Handling Equip- 
ment to successful production 
in YOUR Plant. They have 
given this service to many of 
the Country’s finest and largest 
Food Processing Plants and will 
welcome the opportunity to 
assist in solving your problems. 


Write for Literature 
TODAY. 








TOOTH CRUSHER 


Grinds and pulverizes sugar, spices, all kinds of cereals, ete. 
More than 2000 in successful operation. 


THE GYRO- 






ei tna th miata eat gy 


For all “siftable”’ Ideal for sifting baking powder, dried 


eggs, milk powder, spices, salt, soda, ete. Built for making 1 to 5 


MIXERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Anp for each step there is 
a UNIQUE Machine of proven 
merit—proven by actual success- 
ful operation on hundreds of 
food products and under all 
kinds of operating conditions. 


Constant uniformity in 
production and efficient, 
economical _ operation 
are paramount qualities 
to the success of every 
Food Processing Plant 
and they are assured 
through the operation 
of UNIQUE Process 


Equipment. 












‘e build machines for mixing all types of dry powders, semi-solids, and 
fall mah line is the most extensive ever offered to the industries. 


ROBINSON MFG. CO. 


71 PAINTER ST. 


MUNCY, PA. 


LEIS 
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and WUMPY HEA\ 
Means F uel ‘Waste 


First ‘too hot’’ and then “‘too cold!’’ That is the daily tempera- 
ture record of rooms and offices in many buildings where hand 
control valves are employed on steam radiators. Sylphon 
Automatic Radiator Valves insure temperatures automatically 
kept just as desired by the room occupants. Their use makes for 
steady, even heat—personal comfort, health and more efficiency. 


Once set at the desired marking, they turn the steam ‘‘on’’ or 
‘off’ and hold the room temperature exactly at the prede- 
termined point. Actuated by the dependable Sylphon Thermo- 
stat, Sylphon Automatic 
Radiator Valves respond to 
the slightest air temperature 
changes, but are not affected 
by heat from the radiator 
of pipes. 


Easy to Install 


The Sylphon Radiator Valveis 
a combination packless valve 
and <hermostatic control unit 
without electricalor mechani- 
cal accessories. ... Know 
all about this controlling de- 
vice of lasting efficiency. Our 
printed matter fully describing 


Automatic 
Radiator Valve 














botht he angle and globetypes 
for Bulletin CG 250. 
e 
Day Free Trial In order that you 
may be convinced of its positive action, we will 
Radiator Valves on a 30 day free trial, and you 
incur no obligations. Try one now. 
FULTON SYLPH ON O. 
European Representatives, Crosby Valve and Eng. C -» Ltd. 
41-2 Foley St., London, W. I., Eng.; Chnullinn laeementa. 


will be gladly sent. Write today 
gladly send one or more of these Sylphon No. 875 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.,U.S.A. 
tives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Can. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL U.S. A. CITIES 








FUMIGATE 


AS THOROUGHLY 
AS YOU STERILIZE 


WITH 





REGISTERFD 


No half way measures will do in food 
sterilization and by the same _ token 
your plant fumigation must be positive, 
thorough and complete. If you would 
be sure, use LARVACIDE—the ideal 
fumigant. It gives a 100% kill with 
safety because of its self announcing 
characteristic. 


INNIS, SCE(OEN &CO. 


«(7-009 Cisecaty Stacert. New Yorn. 


LARVACIDE SERVICE, INC. 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 











FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 





A FACT-PICTURE OF 
THE FOOD FIELDS 


including the latest available data 
concerning Production, Consump- 
tion, Exports and Imports and 
other helpful market information. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES has for limited 
distribution a 12 page booklet in handy 
filing size, reprinting the special statis- 
tical section from the January “Research” 
Number. While the supply lasts, we 
will be glad to take care of requests for 
extra copies. Address the Marketing 
Bureau, FOOD INDUSTRIES, Tenth 
Avenue at 36th St., New York City. 











SEND FOR FOVUE Cory 
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Another World 
labeling success » 


Heinz 
Peanut Butter 


made by 


H. J. Heinz 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











wor Automatic Straightaway Labeler is made in two types» 
f 


or face labeling and double labeling at one operation. 


This fully automatic machine is proving its worth, labeling flat, round, 
oval or panel bottles and jars and other packages in various sizes. 


Let us show you how this outstanding machine can increase your profits. 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Labeling Machines in the World | 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 


WORLD LABELERS 
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@ Over seventy of our Tomato Juice Ex- 
tractors were used last season by the 
most representative packers. Their ex- 

eriences in making Tomato Juice have 

een incorporated in our improved ma- 
chine. We have increased the capacity 
and made the machine easier to operate. 
All new parts fit into the machines used 
last season and are interchangeable with 
the old parts. 


Neepattiy 


2000 bushels 
per day 





apres | 





The American Utensil Company 
offers its 


IMPROVED —1931— 


TOMATO JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 


This is an inexpensive, continuous feed device which works by reason 
of the unique shape of the spiral and not by any speed arrangement. It 
is not a pulper with juice as a second thought. It is designed to make 
juice only, of any consistency desired, either thick or thin, and can be 
so adjusted while in operation. 


PRESSURE ... NOT SPEED 


The juice is removed by the pressure derived from a cylindrical shaped, 
tapered feed screw, which revolves inside of a very fine mesh pure 
nickel screen. The juice is gradually pressed or squeezed through the 
screen as the tomatoes work forward and up from the deep grooves at 
the inner end of the spiral to the more shallow grooves at the outer end. 
By means of an adjustable separator under the screen, the heavier pulp 
is blocked off from the juice and taken off through a separate outlet, 
and the seeds, fibre, skins and cores are discharged at the outer end of 


the screen. 
COMPLETELY NON-AERATING 


Tomato Juice, if made the proper way, is wanted because of its pleasing 
taste and high food value. Both can be very easily destroyed by 
aeration in the making of the juice. That is why we offer a wholly non- 
aerating machine. No beating or whipping process that incorporates 
air and destroys the vitamins is necessary or present at any time with 
our equipment. This assertion is best proved by our large list of users 
who will tolerate only the best. 





American Utensil Co., 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


















































Erwin H. Schell 


Member of the 
Faculty, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 


See a copy for 
10 days—FREE! lems, 
McGraw-Hill FREE EXAMINATION Coupon 


ie direct methods for most effectively se- 

EXECUTIVE curing cooperation among one’s busi- 

LONTROL ness associates. 

ScHEYL 

Rr Tells How to Get 
Work Done 

By RACTICALLY every factor which 


Technolo ° 
aad for the turning of that factor to the 

Third Edition very best advantage. 
In relation with subordinates, here you 
171 pages, 5 x 8, find ‘executive tools” for stimulating and 
$2 00 guiding employees; in relation with asso- 
- ciates and superiors, practical counsel for 


the handling of: disagreement with orders 
—delays in required action—opposition to 
your methods—and countless other 


—how to WIN loyalty, 
cooperation, from your 
associates in business 
HIS new and enlarged edition of 
a widely-read book gives in still 


more helpful form a definite analysis 
of successful executive conduct, and 


is at all likely to affect “getting the 
work done” is given a clear discus- 
sion—and, in each instance, the most 
valuable kind of suggestions are made 


prob- 


RECORDERS q om 
TAG Cannery 


Control 
What it js—W hat it does 


 DIAL-INDICATING | f : 
THERMOMETERS What it costs 


he 

pove) of t 
nning 

TAG, | Carteelf. 


CONTROLLERS 


OIL-TESTING ‘ uipped, 25 
INSTRUMENTS A ng Catalog “ 

ime * the touch of # 
with J "tor your copy 








$2.00, 


Signed 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send me Schell’s TECHNIQUE OF EXECUTIVE CONTROL, 
postpaid, for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION. I agree to remit 
for it or return it, postpaid, within 10 days of receipt. 
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IF IT LOOKS LIK 
IT CANT BE DON 


. . . call fora 
Packomatic Engineer 
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Each year, the wide awake manufacturer witnesses great 
changes—New methods of merchandising—New transporta- 
tion facilities—New manufacturing conditions—A new de- 
mand for packaged products. 
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Keep in step with the trend Packomatic machinery is 
of the times. Equip your in tune with these new de- SN 
plant to meet these condi- mands with a complete line 
| tions as they develop. of machinery to meet your x 
Sica requirements. 


A) 
\ 


) 


| 


No matter what your packaging problem, we are anxious to 
help you. We’re used to tough jobs. Call on us. There are 
more than 2,000 manufacturers now using Packomatic Pack- 
aging Machinery. 


Veal 
jam 


WRITE ... WIRE ... OR PHONE FOR A PACKOMATIC ENGINEER 
ANY TIME ... ANY PLACE . . . NO OBLIGATION 
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INSTALLATION OF FIVE PACKOMATIC CARTON SEALING PACKOMATIC PACKAGING AND SEALING MACHINE IN- 
AND WEIGHING MACHINES, THE QUAKER OATS CO., STALLATION IN THE REX PRODUCTS AND MFG. CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., PLANT. PLANT, DETROIT, MICH. 


PACKOMATIG 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 


J. L. FERGUSON COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
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Announcing... 
UNIT SPRAY-DRYING 





Take an old product and make it new by Unit 
Spray-Drying. You can do this easily and at 
moderate first cost. Your initial capital risk will 
not be great and your equipment can grow with 
the market for your product. 
Product with a New Market. 


High speed, motor driven disc atomizers are used 
in our Unit Spray Driers. These atomizers are 
simple, have a long life, and will atomize any- 
thing that can be pumped through an 1/4” pipe. 
Sludges, slurries, solutions, suspensions . . . are 
all alike to these atomizers. Fibres make no dif- 


ference either. A valuable New Product awaits you. 


We will gladly furnish additional information 
about UNIT SPRAY DRIERS if you will write us. 


UNIT SPRAY DRIERS 
TYPE A $7500 
mee Garwood, N. J. 
BOWEN RESEARCH CORPORATION, 


117 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
60 





. . Now a New’ 





If this were 


your Food Industry 





You know why the South has become a grow- 


ing industrial territory. There was a natural 
trend to manufacture nearer the source of 
supply. Now the trend is more definitely 
toward New Orleans. The emphasis is on 
economical production PLUS new, profitable 


markets. 


Food industries in New Orleans use the 
barge lines, nine trunk railways and ninety 
steamship lines ;—unparalleled facilities. They 
enjoy a competitive advantage in shipping to 
the Mississippi Valley ... to the east and 
west coasts... to the fast developing markets 
in South America. These advantages can be 


turned into sales. Entire buying-populations 


can be dominated from New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 





The interesting story is told in 
the very readable “Survey of 
the Industrial Zone” that will 
be sent to executives planning 
now for progress. Write for it. 
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SAFE -SUR | 
ACTION 
BORN : - ¥ 







Be PREPARED 
for wet, icy highways 
.» » eliminate unneces= 
sary road delays... 
specify Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires, Punc- 
ture-Proof Tubes and 
Firestone Rims when 
purchasing new equip- 
ment. Vv vv v 


y 


TRUCK and BUS BALLOONS 


TIRES w TUBES w RIMS w BATTERIES w BRAKE LINING 








Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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ir-minded ‘? Of Course 










When our men visit a plant in the food industry, they are often 
able to point out opportunities to cut costs, speed up production, 
or reduce the possibilities of spoilage—usually through the appli- 
cation of the proper fan equipment. 


This “air mindedness” of men who specialize on ventilation, cool- 
ing, drying and heating enables them to serve you particularly 
well—Why not take advantage of this ability by getting their 


recommendations on your heating and ventilating problems? 


Buffalo Forge Company 


181 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





@9 


* 


Heating—V entilating 
Mechanical Draft Apparatus 
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Mianufacture in Your Market 


and CUT 





Distribution Costs 


More than one-fifth of the 
country’s consumer purchasing 
power is concentrated in the ter- 
ritory covered by regularly sched- 
uled overnight trucking service 


from Philadelphia. 


This means that today’s factory 
output can be on the counter 
tomorrow—ready for the needs 
of more than 17,500,000 per- 
sons with a spendable income 
of $21,800,000,000 annually. 


Transportation advantages of 
Philadelphia are further illustra- 
ted by the fact that you can ship 
from here to the Pacific Coast 
by water at less than inland manu- 
facturers spend to reach the same 
points by rail unless they are 
located west of Denver. 


The port facilities that make 
this possible give you every ad- 
vantage in bringing in your raw 
materials. Shipping is easy 
because trunk line railroads run 
their freight cars down the docks 
to the side of the ship, eliminat- 
ing lighterage and incidental 
delay. 


Everything needed for packaging 
—cans, bottles, cartons, boxes— 
manufactured in quantity right 
at hand. Power and fuel are low. 
Labor is highly productive, Plant 
sites are available at reasonable 
prices. 


Specific data on Philadelphia’s 
advantages for your branch of 
the food industry will be fur- 
nished without cost or obligation. 
Use your business stationery 
and address Department O. 










g jo 
Lee 
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Any of these free booklets may 
contain the key to your door 
of opportunity. 
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See. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT : Business: OPPORTUNITIES : equipment—usED or SPECIAL 


UNDISPLAYED—RATE PER WORD: 


Positions Wanted, 5 cents a word, minimum 
$1.00 an insertion, payable in advance. 


Positions Vacant and all other classifica- 
tions 10 cents a word, minimum charge 


$2.00. 
Proposals, 40 cents a line an insertion. 


INFORMATION: 


Box Numbers in care of our New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco offices count 
10 words additional in undisplayed ads. 


Discount of 10% if full payment is made in 
advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals) . 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


5 ON! Coa eee Porro 
2 to 3 inches..... cocccsce Me an inch 
S.00 FT PRB is o.clbc0 sense 4.50 an inch 


Other spaces and contract rates on request. 
An advertising inch is measured vertically 
on one column, 3 columns—30_ inches— 
to a page. Food Industries 


COPY FOR NEW ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 3 P. M. ON THE 24TH FOR THE ISSUE OUT THE 2ND OF THE FOLLOWING MONTH 





Sex. 





oy 

POSITIONS WANTED 
FOOD DEMONSTRATOR available for metro- 
politan New York area. Excellent record in 
store and food show demonstrations. Ability 
can “ — by reference to actual results. 
Mrs. Spiro, Apartment 3-F, 41 West 86th 
Stak , ork City. Phone Schuyler 4-6640. 


FROZEN FOOD SPECIALIST, former assistant 
plant manager of large quick-freezing estab- 
lishment seeks position as manager or superin- 
tendent of plant producing frozen foods. Gradu- 
ate mechanical engineer. Thorough knowledge 
of refrigeration. Qualified to assume full re- 
sponsibilities. Age 39. Full details will be 
sent to any interested concerns. PW-71, Food 
Industries, Tenth Ave. at 36th St,, New York. 


WANTED: Executive or traveling position by 

lady, experienced instructor and lecturer on 
home economics, cookery and sales promotion 
work. More than eight years in utility field. 
Traveled extensively, enjoy meeting people. 
Interested in permanent connection. Reference. 
Miss Pauline L. Rohrs. PW-70, Food Industries, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 














SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


MR. FOOD MANUFACTURER: If you need 

reliable salesman to sell your products 
throughout the country or in any special ter- 
ritory you should place your need before the 
live wire readers of Food Industries in the 
very next issue. Send your ad. today to Search- 
light Dept., Food Industries, Tenth Avenue at 
36th Street, New York. 








CAP DE LA MADELEINE. 
P. Q., CANADA 


offers real inducements for new industries. 
Communicate with Romeo Morrissette. 
city engineer. 











Ice Machines 


1—75-ton Corliss Engine Driven—Vilter 
Ice Machine 
Engine 16 in.x36 in.—Pressure 150 Ib. 
Compressor 14 in. x 28 in. 
Condition—Good. 


1—60-ton Corliss Driven Engine—Vilter 
Ice Machine 
Engine 14 in. x 30 in-—Pressure 150 Ib. 
Compressor 12 in. x 24 in. 
Condition—Good. 


Generators 


ee D.C. Genreator 
kw.—125 volte—250 r.p.m. 

Darect connected to skinner engine 
Working Pressure 150 Ibs. 
Condition—Good. 

1—General Electric D. C. aap 
60 kw.—125 volts—280 r 
Direct connected to Side Grank Fleming 

Engine 

Pressure 150 Ib. 
Condition—Good. 


Boiler 
1—B. & W. a drum type 
108—16 ft. x 4 in. tubes 
Cast Iron Headers 260 hp. rating. 
This equipment can be seen in operation. 
Delivery during month of April, 1931. 


Being sold due to the fact that we are 
zompelled to move to new site. 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE 
Copper Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles, Dough and Food Prod- 
uct Mixers, Bottle Washing 
Machines, Copper and Glass 
Lined Tanks, Filters, Filter 
Presses, Mills, etc. 
We also purchase food product equip- 

ment. What have you to offer? 


Loeb Equipment Co. 


618-620 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Special Offerings 


in PFAUDLER steam-jacketed 
TANKS and KETTLES. 


also Wood TANKS and CASKS, ali kinds. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY, WASHERS 
and RINSERS, FILLING and CAPPING 
Machines, PASTEURIZERS and LABEL- 
ERS, FILTERS and FILTER PRESSES. 
every size and style, ROTARY STEAM 
DRYERS. 


Write for our large illustrated CATALOG 
and Price Lists. 


UNIVERSAL COMPANY 


3625 Superior St., Detroit, Mich. 











NEW AND REBUILT 


Buffalo Nut and Food Chopper, motor 
drive. 


Day Clipper Egg Beaters, belt drive. 
Double Pan Rack Trucks cn casters. 
Dough Mixers, single and double arm. 
Leonard Date Pitter, motor drive. 
Motors, D.C., 230 volt, 15 to 35 hp. 


Steam Jacketed Copper Kettles, 10 gal. to 
350 gal. capacity, with and without 
agitators, guaranteed steam pressure, 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


Since 1855—Candy Machinery— 
Copnpersmiths 


2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Why Save It? 


Equipment you have replaced, or 
for which you have no further use 
can probably be sold at a good 
price now. Later-it may not be 
worth as much. 


Weed out equipment and let a 


“Searchlight” Ad 


help you sell it promptly 
6-9 
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This 


SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 


| Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 














Section ae 
Opportunity Index 


of the food producing industries. 
can reach the leading production and 
operating personnel, and others in this 
extensive group of industries, at a mini- 
mum cost, through an advertisement here. 
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You 






Food Industries 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 











FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., Director 


Investigations in Biochemistry and 
Nutrition 


Food and Medicinal Products 
Developed, Tested and Standardized 


114 East 32nd St. New York 
Telephone Ashland 4-5671 


FRANK C. GEPHART, 
Ph.D. 


Research and Consulting 
Chemist 


SPECIALIST IN THE CHEMISTRY 
OF FOOD AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS SINCE 1906 


Products developed, standardized, eval- 
uated. Special problems investigated. 


Office and Laboratories 
23 East 31st St., New York 





T. B. WAGNER 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Consulting Chemical Practice 
Chemical and Industrial Engineering 


SPECIALIZED SERVICE 
TO 
FOOD and MILLING 
INDUSTRIES: 


* Developing new products and markets. 


Enhancing returns from by-products. 








SCHWARZ 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


An Organization Specializing 
in Food Chemistry 


Analysts, Biologists, Consultants, 
Engineers 


202 East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Member Ass’n of Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers 


LLOYD A. HALL 
Research and Consulting 
Chemist 


Specializing in the Food Industries. 
Analyses, Research, Process De- 
velopment and Consultation on 
Food Products. 


Investigation of Special Problems. 


1415 West 37th Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone Lafayette 9514 


Pease Laboratories, Inc. 
39-41 West 38th St., New York City 





Complete Service to Food Packers 
Food Preparation, Packing and 
Processing 


Heat Penetration Determinations 


Nutritional, Chemical and 
Bacteriological Research 











MORRIS A. POZEN 


Consulting and 
Research Chemist 


Food Specialist 


Office and Laboratory 
30 Irving Place, New York City 
Telephone Stuyvesant 9-2164 


Member Ass’n Consulting 
Chemists & Chemical Engineers 








PHILIP O. GRAVELLE 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
Technical and Scientific Photographs made 


through the microscope, for the com- 
parison of materials. 


For Research, Development, 
Control and Advertising. 





114 Prospect St., South Orange, N. J. 
Telephone South Orange 2-2791 








Scovell, 





Wellington 


and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS 
and AUDITORS 


MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERS 














10 East 401TH StreET, New York 





CLEVELAND SYRACUSE SPRINGFIELD 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ) 

















Skinner & Sherman 
Incorporated 
Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
Analyses, Research, and Consulta- 
tion on Foodstuffs and Manufac- 
turing Processes. 
246 Stuart Street 
Boston, Mass. 











HENRY C. FULLER, B.S. 


Research and Consulting 
Chemist 


Specialist in the chemistry of food prod- 
ucts, drugs, and medical preparations. 
COMMERCIAL ANALYSES 
Labels and Advertising Matter Subject 
to State and Federal Laws. 
OFFICE AND LABORATORIES 


Columbia Medical Building 
1835 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















FOOD PLANTS—are generally dependent on the services of the professional 
consultant for the design of new plants, the perfecting or introducing of new 
processes, for research work, or for any chemical and scientific work that in- 


volves anything outside of ordinary plant routine. 


CONSULT the men listed on this 


page and the opposite page of the 


“PROFESSIONAL SERVICE SECTION” of FOOD INDUSTRIES when such 


problems arise. 














HINRICHS LABORATORIES 
Carl G. Hinrichs, Ph.C., M.S. 
Commercial Analyses of 
Food and Drug Products 

Processes, Research, Expert Testimony 
4110 Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CERELOSE 


















































(Dextrose) 


A Statement to the Trade 
by the Manufacturers 





A recent ruling by the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
discontinued the regulation formerly in effect requiring that the 
presence of refined corn sugar in certain manufactured food products 
must be declared on the label. { 


The ruling is in no sense’ revolutionary. It merely extends to the 
manufacturers of all sweetened food products and beverages the 
same opportunity to use pure refined corn sugar that has been enjoyed 
by the manufacturers of confectionery, ice cream and bakery products. 





Cerelose, our trade-marked brand of pure refined crystal corn sugar, 
has been on the market for about nine years. In that time it has 
demonstrated its value in a wide field of industrial activity. In other 
fields of potential usefulness corn sugar has been restricted by the 
labeling requirement previously mentioned. 





It is not our belief that Dextrose can in all cases displace Sucrose. It 
is not the policy of the company to urge the employment of Cerelose 
(Dextrose) except in processes where it can be shown to offer a definite 
economic or scientific advantage. We do not regard Dextrose as in 
any sense antagonistic to Sucrose, nor do we advocate the replace- 
ment of other sugars in a manufacturing formula without previously 
establishing the practicability of the change on a methodical scien- 
tific basis. Cerelose (Dextrose) is a distinct product with its own 
special properties and virtues. Many of its useful adaptations to 
industry have been demonstrated; others remain to be determined. 





To assist canners, preservers and other food manufacturers in solving 
specialized problems incidental to the use of refined Cerelose this 
company is enlarging its laboratory and experiment station facilities 
to include a proving plant for the practical experimental manufacture 
of jams, jellies, preserves, catsups, sweet pickles and condiments, the 
canning of fruits and vegetables and the bottling of still and carbon- 
ated beverages. 





We invite the correspondence of manufacturers interested in the 
improvement of their products. 























CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place 














New York, U. S. A. 
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CANDY-MAKERS 


(to mention only one example) 
have found out how to lick 
BAD WEATHER! 


ditioning—candy is manufactured 
under conditions of temperature, 
humidity, air cleanliness and air 
motion exactly suited to the prod- 
uct and the process. Already Car- 
rier has been called in by such 
nationally and_ internationally 
known candy-makers as Schrafft’s 
of Boston, with the largest candy 
factory in the United States; 
Stephen F. Whitman & Sons, 
famous for their Samplers; the 
Nunnally Company of Atlanta; 
the New England Confectionery 
Company of Boston; the Beech- 
nut Packing Company of Canajo- 
harie; Moirs, Ltd., of Halifax; 
Robert A. Johnston Company of 
Milwaukee. 

What Manufactured Weather 
has done for candy-makers is in- 
dicative of what it may be able to 
do for you in complete control of 
your weather-sensitive processes. 


Their experience points to the 
tremendous possibilities Manu- 
factured Weather offers all 
food industries by absolute con- 
trol of indoor weather 


OT so long ago, candy-makers 
had to close down their plants 
for weeks at a time, during the 
summer. Practically every ingre- 
dient of their chocolates and hard 
candies, their gum drops and 
marshmallows, is delicately sen- 
sitive to atmospheric temperature 
and humidity. Chocolate won’t 
set . . . fails to develop its eye- 
appealing sheen . . . if exposed to 
high temperatures. Starch—used 
in molding fruit and nut eenters— 
turns out unseasoned, non-uni- 
form fillers unless a uniform low 
moisture content is maintained. 
Hard candies get sticky . . . un- 
workable . . . when temperature 
and humidity soar. . see 
Today, candies are made all Right now, while you are thinking 
of it, drop a line to our Newark 


ir Speirs ges Mn MANUFACTURED WEATHER office telling us how you would 


outdoor weather conditions may ' 
be. With Manufactured Weather ENDS BAD WEATHER! like to have weather behave in 
—the Carrier system of air con- ey «—«:YOUF business. 





HW al 






Carrier Fngineering (Corporation 
A DivISION OF CARRIER CORPORATION 


Home Offices: Newark, New Jersey. Branch Offices: Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Dallas and Los Angeles. 
For foreign office addresses write Newark office. 











fi G Sell over 3,000 systems of Manufactured Weather are now installed D 
ee in more than 200 kinds of business nl is 
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VIKING 


Sanitary 





Rotary Pumps 








There Can Be 
No Compromise 


On Cleanliness 


In a food plant . . there can be no compromise 
on cleanliness. All equipment must be kept clean 
and sterile at all times. 


The Viking Sanitary Rotary Pump by the very 
nature of its simple design is easy to keep clean. 
Its two moving parts may be taken down—steri- 
lized—and reassembled in a few minutes’ time 
. . with a pair of hands as the only tool. All 
surfaces are smoothly machined . . impossible for 
bacteria to lodge or breed. 


For absolute sanitation . . for lower liquid food 
handling costs . . for increased plant efficiency 
. . install Vikings. May we send you the Viking 
Catalog? 


Viking Pump Company 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 








PUMPS 














ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
+ TO ADVERTISERS + 


This index is published as a convenience to the reader. 
Every care is taken to make it accurate, but Food In- 
dustries assumes no responsibility for errors or omissions. 
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Allis-Chalmers Co.......-ee0- 33 
American Air Filter Co., Inc.. 28 
American Can Company........ 20 
American Gas Ass’n,.....2d Cover 
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American Utensil Co.........- 58 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
3d Cover 

Associated Cooperage Industries 
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Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
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a ee re 
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Profesional Service 
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U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.16-17 








Write to the Equipment Information Bureau of 
Foop INpustries for “where-to-buy” data on any 
products on which you would like further details. 
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Cold storage room of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company, in Larned, Kansas; insulation of 
Armstrong's Corkboard, installed by Armstrong engineers. 


ARMSTRONG 
fits the insulation to your plant.. 








OLD storage temperatures put 
C a heavy responsibility on insu- 
lation. It’s important to use the 
right material for the job, and to 
have it carefully and competently 
installed. 

When you buy Armstrong’s Cork- 
board you get standard insulation, 
erected by experts. Armstrong engi- 
neers check your requirements care- 
fully. Their recommendations are 
based on years of experience with 
every type of refrigeration. Arm- 
strong construction experts, using 
approved installation methods, as- 
sure satisfactory insulation through 
years of service. 


LITEM 


For more than thirty years Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard has been stand- 
ard insulation in the cold storage 
industry. The experience gained in 
this time has taught Armstrong 
just the right methods of erection 
to follow for best results. Insulation 
erected by Armstrong does not 
crack, warp, or buckle, no matter 
how severe the service. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard offers 
low heat conductivity, the first re- 
quirement of any insulation. It 
resists moisture, which penetrates 
to destroy the efficiency of 
materials that do not have 


Armstrongs 


é 


And cork has the necessary struc- 
tural strength to stand up in large 
installations. 

These are some of the reasons 
why many Armstrong cold storage 
applications have served for 10, 15, 
20 years and more without replace- 
ment or major repairs. We would be 
glad to tell you more about Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard and Armstrong 
service. Write now so that you will 
have the facts handy when you plan 
your next insulation job. Address 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 
948 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa., 
and Canadian Offices in Mon- 


cork’s cellular construction. Product treal Toronto and Winnipeg. 


Armstrong's Corkhoard Insulation 


the Standard Insulation for all Refrigeration 
February, 1931—FOOD INDUSTRIES 
































[ts Grip permits 


GooDsYEAR 


EMERALD CORD BELTS 





short center drives 
... without zdlers 


O meet the demand for a more efficient method of power 
transmission, the combined research staffs of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, and the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation developed and perfected the Multi-V-Drive. 


This drive consists of endless belts of rubberized cord con- 
struction, and V-shaped cross-section, with sheaves having 
V-shaped grooves. 


As each belt wedges into the corresponding groove, over the 
arc of contact, it attains a positive grip. As each belt straightens 
out on leaving the sheave, this grip is smoothly relaxed and no 
binding effect results. High transmission efficiency is attained. 
No matter how short the centers may be, this grip results in a 

ositive drive, without the use of idlers. Shock, vibration and 
acklash are eliminated. Space is conserved, and smaller, higher 
speed motors may be use 


The full-molded belts are dailies to dirt and moisture, re- 
sulting in low maintenance costs and long life. They require no 
dressing of any kind. 


Multi-V-Drives are engineered to the job by trained Worth- 
ington men... and are marketed through mill and machinery 
supply houses. The nearest Worthington branch office will glad- 
ly supply detailed information, Ask for Bulletin L-400-B1. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION : 
Works: Harrison, N. J. Cincinnati, Ohio Buffalo, N.Y. Holyoke, Mass. = 
Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 4 
GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J 
District Sales Offices and Representatives: 

















ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS EL PASO LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA S&T. PA SEATTLE 
BOSTON CINCINNATI! DENVER HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY TULSA 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSASCITY NEW YORK ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities of all Foreign Countries 


WORTHINGTON” 


Sil LL SS 





